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“PEACE-LOVING” USSR IN AUSTRIA 

“Austria is now rich and need no longer fear the 
future,” rejoiced the country’s Chancellor, Julius Raab, 
on Aug. 12. The cause of his joy was the return by 
the Russians of four oil fields with 1,250 wells, run for 
exclusively Russian profit since 1945, and of 300 con- 
fiscated factories. The returns were not stringless. 
Austria must supply the USSR with 10 million tons 
of crude oil within the next ten years and pay $150 
million worth of goods for the factories. Moreover, 
though the oil fields and their equipment are said to 
be in good shape, many of the factories will need huge 
investments of capital to put them in running con- 
dition. 

Mr. Raab’s brave joy was occasioned, we may be 
sure, more by the immense relief of Austria at finally 
getting the Russians off its economic back than by 
gratitude for any Kremlin large-heartedness. How Rus- 
sian occupation bled the Austrian economy white is 
shown by these figures, supplied us by the Austrian 
Information Service in New York. The figures are esti- 
mates, since the Russians never published any accur- 
ate accounting: 


Direct and indirect costs for the Rus- 


sian occupation forces .......... $260 million 
Loss of income from custom duties not 

paid by the Russians for export and 

import of merchandise ......... $119 ” 
Loss of taxes and royalties not paid by 

the confiscated plants ........... $215 ” 
Dismantling of plants and other private 

and state property .............. $450 ” 
Confiscation of all oil fields ........ $290 ” 
Damages to the Austrian economy by 

the unlawful establishment of several 

hundreds of retail shops ......... $40 ” 


Damages to the Austrian tourist trade 
by the requisition of all resorts and 
hotels in the Russian zone, thereby 
paralyzing the international tourist 


CSUs Sey Soy Soe ert te eee cena 326: ~ 


Total costs and losses under occupation ' $ 1.4 billion 


In addition, under the State Treaty of May 15, 
Austria will pay the USSR $150 million for the so-called 
German assets, $170 million worth of oil over ten 
years and $102 million for the Austrian Danube Steam- 
ship Company, 

Contrast this: between 1945 and 1948, Austria re- 
ceived from UNRRA and other relief agencies $280 
million worth of goods and in the framework of the 
Marshall plan direct and indirect help under ERP to 
the amount of $962 million—a total of $1.24 billion, 
almost all of it from United States funds for European 
reconstruction. 

When Russia announced on July 31 that her occupa- 
tion troops would quit Austria by Oct. 1, the Order 
of the Day said: “The Soviet troops have... . rendered 
aid to the Austrian people in doing away with the 
after-effects of the war. . . .” This all happened be- 
cause the USSR was “true to its policy of strengthen- 
ing peace and friendship between peoples.” By mulct- 
ing Austria of $1.4 billion, that is. 
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“Illusion of coexistence” 

One objective of the new Moscow coexistence line 
is to disengage the Communist parties in Western 
Europe from their present isolation. Before World 
War II the Communists in the West utilized the 
“united front” technique to great advantage, but the 
menace of Soviet aggression and expansionism soon 
alerted anti-Communists to this trickery. Now, in addi- 
tion to weakening the defensive structure set up 
through Nato and other security measures, the new 
Kremlin plan seeks to restore to the national Red 
parties their old power of infiltration under the cover 
of East-West “rapproachement.” The ground for this 
tactic is particularly ready in Italy. There the Com- 
munists are directing their efforts to splitting the al- 
ready divided Christian Democrats by playing up to 
the disgruntled minority, which has already openly 
advocated the admission of Communists to the Gov- 
ernment. The Italian Reds are also carrying on an 
open campaign of recruitment and propaganda among 
Catholic workingmen. Writing in the Jjesuit-edited 
Civilta Cattolica for July 30, Rev. A. Messineo sounded 
a warning that, though old, has taken on new urgency 
since the Geneva meeting. The new coexistence line, 
he wrote, is merely another tactic in the Red battle 
against the free world. There can be no real coopera- 
tion with a system based on Marxist and materialist 
principles, and the present objective of Moscow’s 
propaganda is the breaking up of cooperation among 
the free nations. The Holy Father’s 1954 Christmas 
address on coexistence deserves re-reading in the light 
of the post-Geneva Red tactics. 


U. S. failure in Philippines 

What makes a good diplomat? Is it enough that he 
get across his country’s point of view? If that were 
the sole norm of success, our foreign-service officers 
in the postwar Philippines could compliment them- 
selves. The Philippines have remained perhaps our 
stanchest friend in the Pacific. Yet, our diplomats, for 
all their success in making American foreign policy 
acceptable to the Philippine Government, have made 
one very important mistake, as a recent issue of 
Social Order Digest, a monthly published by the 
Filipino Institute of Social Order, complains. The re- 
view criticizes the “noticeable blindness to the cul- 
tural factor of religion” which characterizes the oper- 
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ations and the personnel of our Embassy in Manila: 


We find too often in the United States Embassy 
a coolness io things Catholic that is not con- 
ducive to mutual understanding, for it necessarily 
antagonizes a large section of the Filipino people. 
Historically, this lack of sympathy for Catho- 
licism may be understandable. But to explain its 
origin does not excuse the continuance of such an 
attitude. 


From a practical viewpoint, the more a diplomat can 
appreciate the religious background of a people, the 
more efficient he will be. Why then continue to staff 
our embassy with “Protestants and Masons” com- 
pletely out of sympathy with the “intimate convic- 
tions” of Filipinos and to whom Philippine Catholicism 
is no more important than the brand of cigarettes 
favored in the islands? 


U. S. at Asian trade fairs 

Mere words about the “American way of life” usual- 
ly have little or no effect on the average Asian, to 
whom the United States is part of some far-distant 
dream world. Unless our propaganda is backed up by 
a demonstration of how our progress in science and 
industry can be of positive benefit to underdeveloped 
countries, we are wasting our breath in Asia. We note 
with satisfaction, therefore, the decision of the U.S. 
Department of Commerce to participate in seven Asian 
trade fairs between now and the end of the year. 
The high point in the series will come from Oct. 29 
to Dec. 15 at New Delhi, India, where the United 
States will put on a display of peacetime uses of 
atomic energy. According to present plans, this ex- 
hibit will be the largest of its kind ever assembled. 
We will also participate in trade fairs in the capital 
cities of Indonesia, Pakistan, Cambodia, Thailand, 
Ceylon and Japan. No one, of course, can predict 
Communist intentions. But, if it is true that the Sino- 
Soviet bloc has forsworn aggression for the nonce 
and settled down to a period of competitive coexis- 
tence, our decision to participate in the fairs could 
not have been more timely. Asia will be the area of 
sharpest competition. We may already have stolen a 
march on the Soviets. For some inexplicable reason, 
Russia has already withdrawn from the fair in Indo- 
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nesia, just as she withdrew last year from the fairs in 
Bangkok and Tokyo. Our participation in the fairs is 
indispensable to our foreign-aid programs. 


IRA active again 

The Irish Republican Army, whose aims and activi- 
ties were described in our Aug. 6 issue by Rev. Francis 
Canavan, S.J. (“Northern Ireland: a people divided” ), 
made the headlines on Aug. 13 and 15 with two raids 
for arms on British military posts. One post was near 
London, the other in North Wales. It is hard to see 
how such acts of violence can do anything but harm 
to the cause of Irish unity. The appeal to violence 
has been condemned by responsible opinion in Ire- 
land, and indeed the IRA is as illegal in the Irish 
Republic as it is in Great Britain. It may be remem- 
bered that in our times the argument of the rifle was 
not introduced into Anglo-Irish politics by the Irish 
nationalists or republicans. To prevent the enactment 
of a Home Rule bill for Ireland, the Orangemen of 
the North in 1913 and 1914 illegally imported arms, 
formed a “Provisional Government” and threatened 
civil war. In this they were abetted by prominent 
men in England: Bonar Law, then a member of 
Parliament, later Colonial Secretary; F. E. Smith, who 
two or three years later as Attorney General prose- 
cuted Roger Casement for his part in the Irish in- 
surrection of 1916; and Sir Henry Wilson, later a 
member of the war Cabinet. It should also be realized 
that the Government of Northern Ireland (with the 
acquiescence of Westminster) has for thirty years 
made a farce of democracy in its terrtiory. When the 
legitimate ways of seeking to redress injustice are 
persistently blocked, men are easily persuaded to try 
the illegitimate. 


More benefits for jobless 

With only two more State legislatures scheduled to 
act on unemployment compensation during 1955, this 
is an appropriate time to assess the results of the 
President’s appeal last January for more liberal laws 
(Am. 4/9, pp. 37-8). In the vast majority of cases, 
State legislatures were amenable to his recommenda- 
tions for higher UC payments. In only a few cases, 
however, were they as generous as Mr. Eisenhower 
thought they should be. In his 1955 Economic Report 
the President stated that for the vast majority of the 
unemployed benefits should “at least equal half their 
regular earnings.” Even after the improvements voted 
by 32 States this year, in only eight of them do maxi- 
mum benefits now equal or exceed $35 a week. The 
picture is somewhat brighter if dependency allow- 
ances—additional payments to the jobless for their 
wives and children—are counted in. These extra bene- 
fits bring the maximum figure to $35 or more in 16 
States. The legislatures were even less generous in 
extending the time during which UC is paid. The 
President had asked them to pay benefits for a uni- 
form 26 weeks. Though seven States did extend dura- 
tion of benefits, only two met the President’s standard. 
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That brings the number of States in which the jobless 
can collect benefits for 26 weeks to exactly six. Ad- 
dressing the Ohio Federation of Labor on August 11, 
Secretary of Labor Mitchell, while gratified over the 
improvements voted by the States, conceded that the 
changes had not gone far enough. 


. . » industry joins parade 

The inadequacy of State UC systems was one of 
the major considerations which led the Ford Motor 
Company to grant supplemental unemployment bene- 
fits to the United Auto Workers. This became known 
when John Bugas, Ford vice president in charge of 
industrial relations, revealed recently that the nation’s 
second largest auto maker had been studying the 
problems of unemployed workers for three years prior 
to its negotiations with UAW. The company decided 
to make its now famous counter-proposal to UAW’s 
guaranteed-wage plan because it became convinced 
that State UC benefits were inadequate and that the 
inadequacies would in all likelihood not be remedied 
in the near future. In view of the very modest im- 
provements in their systems which the States made 
this year, a dispassionate observer would, it seems 
to us, agree with the Ford analysis. Since the State 
UC systems are inadequate to cope with the human 
needs of the involuntarily unemployed, the movement 
started by Ford will continue to spread, at least in the 
nation’s basic industry. The next big advance seems 
certain to come in steel. This was indicated on Aug. 
13 when David McDonald, president of the United 
Steelworkers, announced that Continental Can and 
American Can had granted to their 35,000 employes a 
supplemental unemployment-pay plan guaranteeing 
benefits for 52 weeks. Even the refusal of a giant like 
General Electric to join the parade will scarcely halt 
what now appears to be a definite trend. 


Butchers rap profanity 

An editorial in the current issue of the Butcher 
Workman, organ of the Amalgamated Meat Cutters 
and Butcher Workmen, sorrowfully questions the 
pre-eminence in profanity which custom accords 
soldiers and sailors. When really stirred up, it sug- 
gests, a boilermaker, a teamster, or even a butcher can 
let loose a stream of “cuss” words that would make 
members of the armed services blush. Addressing 
their 300,000 members, President Earl W. Jimerson 
and Secretary-Treasurer Patrick E. Gorman call for 
a campaign against profanity. Many workers, they re- 
mind their audience, curse and swear to impress peo- 
ple with their toughness. Others fall back on profanity 
because they lack the vocabulary to express them- 
selves in a decent fashion. Messrs. Jimerson and Gor- 
man—who, incidentally, have not yet convinced the 
AFL executive council that they acted wisely in ab- 
sorbing the Communist-dominated Fur Workers— 
suggest that all butchers support the Holy Name 
Society and other church groups fighting for the cause 
of clean speech. 


CONGRESS PROBE OF RELIGIOUS RIGHTS 

The Senate Judiciary Subcommittee on Constitu- 
tional Rights, of which Sen. Thomas C. Hennings Jr. 
of Missouri is chairman, has opened a very timely 
inquiry into the admittedly “sensitive” question of the 
present status of religious rights under Amendment I 
of the Federal Constitution. Lon Hocker, chief hear- 
ings counsel for the subcommittee, has prepared an 
objective six-point exploratory questionnaire to be 
filled out by persons interested in religious rights. This 
should include all the Attorneys General of the 48 
States, to begin with. 

Senators Joseph C. O'Mahoney of Wyoming and 
William Langer of North Dakota are the other mem- 
bers of the subcommittee. Hearings have been tenta- 
tively scheduled for the week of Oct. 3. 

To appreciate the propriety and implications of this 
novel inquiry it is enough to recall a couple of salient 
features of our constitutional system. The first is that 
Congress has not only the right but the duty to ex- 
amine into the way religious rights are protected un- 
der our Constitution as interpreted by our courts. It 
has probably been too shy about this in the past, sit- 
ting back and waiting for the Supreme Court to decide 
what is and is not legal. 

The fact of the matter is that if Congress were to 
pass legislation in “aid of religion” after carefully con- 
vincing itself that such legislation was in conformity 
with our Constitution, this sober judgment of Con- 
gress would weigh heavily in favor of the legislation in 
the eyes of the Supreme Court. Since the three 
branches of the Federal Government are coordinate, 
the court is bound to respect, though it has power to 
overrule, the judgment of Congress about the con- 
stitutionality of measures it passes. 

Secondly, the Supreme Court in the Everson and 
McCollum decisions of 1947-48 created unutterable 
confusion about what kind of “aid to religion” was 
allowable under the Constitution. It improvised a 
revolutionary, doctrinaire interpretation of what “an 
establishment of religion” (such as Amendment I for- 
bids) really means. (See The State and Religious 
Education, America Press booklet, pp. 6-8 for an 
analysis of what was unprecedented in the Everson- 
McCollum doctrine.) The high tribunal has notably 
receded from its highly subjective insistence on ab- 
solute separation of Church and State. Nevertheless, 
nobody, including Congress, today knows what kinds 
of “aid to religion” by the Federal or State govern- 
ments might be construed as legal or illegal. 

Congress can help to dispel this confusion, It can, 
if necessary, even propose a clarifying amendment to 
Amendment I, though this should not be necessary. 
The very least that it can do is to give qualified repre- 
sentatives of the people a chance to explain in what 
ways the pro-secularist interpretation of Church-State 
relations positively infringes on the religious rights of 
American citizens by denying them the “equal pro- 
tection of the laws.” We hope Congress sees this in- 
quiry through. R.C.H. 
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WASHINGTON FRONT 








UNDERSCORINGS 














Chicago—Thomas E. Dewey, James F. Byrnes, Earl 
Warren and some others among the best-known Gov- 
ernors of recent years were this year absent from the 
stage of the U. S. Governors Conference. Despite this, 
the 1955 meeting of the 48 State executives managed 
to achieve a lively degree of interest. This was due 
less to anything the Governnors had to say or do about 
State problems than to the fact that, a full year before 
the national nominating conventions and the Presi- 
dential election, politics dominated the show. 

There were State-level discussions of mental-health 
programs, intergovernmental relations and _ other 
troublesome subjects. The issue claiming first atten- 
tion, however, was highways. The automobile fac- 
tories are pouring out cars at such a pace—and people 
are buying these cars in such numbers—that the most 
conservative State Governors look forward, unless ac- 
tion is taken now, to a U. S. highway traffic problem 
which will be unbearable within ten years. The Gov- 
ernors were extremely critical of Congress for walking 
off the lot without passing a highway bill at the last 
session. 

For years the Governors have protested against 
what they see as Federal “invasion” of the gasoline- 
tax field. They now acknowledge that Washington is 
unlikely to get out of it, but they seem more deter- 
mined to insist that the States get treatment more in 
line with their own Federal tax contributions. Most 
of them favored the Eisenhower Administration high- 
way bill, which emphasized interstate highways rather 
than farm-to-market roads. But they will take a com- 
promise, and they do not believe that adoption of a 
comprehensive Federal program in a field they see 
as so vital should be blocked because of disagree- 
ment on methods of financing. There seemed to be 
more genuine concern about this road-building prob- 
lem among the Governors than about any subject 
which has been before them in many years. Neverthe- 
less the Governors voted down a recommendation 
urging the President to convene a special session of 
Congress. 

On the side of political activity the impetus was 
almost solely Democratic. The Republican Governors 
think they've got Mr. Eisenhower and seemed happy 
to let it go at that. But Democratic Governors, many 
of them modestly disavowing personal ambitions for 
national place, beat a path to Adlai Stevenson’s su- 
burban door. Mr. Stevenson promised a statement by 
November and almost everyone assumed he would be 
a candidate again. New York’s Averell Harriman 
looked every inch a man who could be persuaded 
that his talents more nearly fitted Washington than 
Albany, but he still took an I’m-for-Adlai position. 

CuarLes Lucey 
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National Children’s Day (Oct. 1) in honor of our Lady 
of Fatima, with headquarters at Dallas, Texas, an- 
nounces that the day is becoming truly international. 
A national director has been appointed for India, and 
the Philippines and many other foreign countries have 
joined the movement. The intent of Children’s Day 
is “to be the spark that ignites a whole series of chil- 
dren’s days—each first Saturday throughout the year— 
as an answer to our Lady’s requests at Fatima.” In- 
formation may be obtained from Mrs. T. F. Larkin 
Jr., National Director, 2905 Maple Ave., Dallas. 

pw The Holy Name Society will hold its sixth annual 
convention Sept. 28-Oct. 2 at Pittsburgh. About 125,- 
000 delegates are expected to attend. Theme of the 
convention is “The Holy Name Society and the 
Church Today.” Special questions such as retreats, 
movies, comic books and hospitalized veterans will be 
discussed in 18 workshops. 

pm An institute to train girls of college age in child 
care as a preparation for marriage is to be set up in 
Boston under the sponsorship of Archbishop Richard 
J. Cushing, according to the Boston Pilot for Aug. 13. 
To be known as the Mater Christi Institute, it will 
utilize the facilities of Nazareth, a child-care center 
in Jamaica Plain, and the Boston College Intown 
School. The institute will offer a two-year residential 
program, including classroom and laboratory work. 
& Most Rev. Fulton J. Sheen, national director of the 
Society for the Propagation of the Faith, will sing a 
Pontifical Mass in English on Labor Day, Sept. 5, at 
Uniontown, Pa. The Mass will climax the annual pil- 
grimage of the Pittsburgh Greek Rite Diocese to the 
Shrine of Our Lady of Perpetual Help in Uniontown. 
It will be celebrated according to the Byzantine Rite. 
p Newsdealer, “the Business Paper of Independent 
Distribution,” which services publication retailers, de- 
voted its July issue to its annual comics report. Some 
98 comic-book titles listed last year “are no longer 
being published.” These included, said Charles F. 
Murphy, the Comics Code Administrator, some 30 
horror and terror comics and many that dealt with 
crime. Mr. Murphy claims that the comics that bear 
the code’s Seal of Approval are now “wholesome,” 
and that the industry has truly “come of age.” 

p The recently established Catholic Publishers’ Jour- 
nal has as its aim complete coverage every month of 
all Catholic books in every field published in English. 
Catholic booksellers, librarians, etc., it is said, have 
long felt the need of a trade journal that would do 
for the Catholic field what the Publishers’ Weekly 
does for the secular. The Journal is now in its fourth 
issue. Those interested in Catholic books will want 
to examine it. Address: 4944 Magoun Ave., East 
Chicago, Indiana. C.K. 
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Ferment in South Korea 


It is ironical that American soldiers should be forced 
to mount machine guns against the citizens of an 
allied nation, some of whom may even have been for- 
mer comrades in arms. Such was the case in South 
Korea during the week of August 7. When South 
Korean mobs demonstrated at Government instigation 
against the Neutral Nations Supervisory Commission, 
U. S. armed forces were obligated, in virtue of the 
1953 Korean armistice agreement, to protect the Com- 
munist members of the commission. Though the 
United States prevailed upon Syngman Rhee to with- 
draw his ultimatum calling for the expulsion of the 
Polish and Czech representatives on the NNSC by 
August 13, U. S.-South Korean relations threatened to 
reach a new low. 

South Korea’s allegations that the massive military 
build-up in North Korea has been taking place with 
the collusion of the Polish and Czech members of the 
NNSC are by no means unjustified. More than six 
months ago the Swiss and Swedish members of the 
four-nation commission had advised that “the whole 
thing had become a tragic farce” because of Com- 
munist obstructionism (AM., 2/26, p. 550). Since then 
their frustration at trying to keep check on the Red 
military build-up has increased. On August 15 Mar- 
guerite Higgins, New York Herald Tribune corres- 
pondent, reported from Washington that they (the 
only really neutral members of the NNSC) had pri- 
vately indicated to the State Department that they 
were ready to resign. 

Since 1953 the Communist military expansion in 
North Korea has reached fantastic proportions. The 
Reds now have an air force of 580 planes, including 
jet-propelled fighter bombers. They have constructed 
more than 40 airfields with underground hangars. The 
number of pilots in the North Korean air force has 
risen to 600. Moreover, 25,000 Korean military person- 
nel are being trairied in Red China by Soviet advisers. 
Their total armed strength, including both North 
Korean and Chinese troops, is now over 1.2 million. 

That this increased Communist strength in the 
North should disturb South Korea’s President is 
understandable. At the same time, it is difficult to see 
how the minor insurrection staged by the ROK Gov- 
ernment over the presence of Polish and Czech 
armistice supervisors in South Korea can possibly 
rectify the situation in the North. 

Dr. Rhee’s real purpose seems to be to keep the 
Korean pot boiling. He has never fully accepted the 
1953 armistice. For two years he has vacillated be- 
tween promises to keep the peace and calls to renew 
the Korean war. His latest threat came August 14 at 
the height of the ferment in South Korea when, advo- 
cating a “rolling back of the Iron Curtain,” he openly 
criticized what he called the “status quo” policy of 
the United States. “The real problem,” he added, “is 
not how to achieve the peace but how to deal ef- 
fectively with Communist aggression.” 





EDITORIALS 











It strikes us that the South Korean President should 
be the last one to criticize the United States for fail- 
ing to “deal effectively with Communist aggression.” 
He should know that, in virtue of our mutual-security 
pact, American policy still protects South Korea 
against renewed attack from the North. What he 
seems unable to understand is that he cannot entangle 
us in a war to suit his own interests. 


What do autos prove? 


Herbert Hoover, who celebrated his 81st birthday in 
his boyhood haunts in Newberg, Oregon, has pro- 
jected upon the screen of his long life many of the 
qualities of character which typify America. He be- 
came a legend, in fact, as early as World War I for 
his relief work in Belgium. 

Born poor, young Herbert earned a profit working 
his way through Stanford University. He overcame 
the deficiencies of his early schooling—he was “condi- 
tioned” in English composition to the very eve of 
graduation—to become an immensely successful min- 
ing engineer and enterpriser in almost every large- 
sized mining field in the world. At forty, already 
wealthy enough to retire, he entered upon a career 
of public service which culminated, but by no means 
terminated, in the Presidency. 

On his 81st birthday Mr. Hoover again gave utter- 
ance to his version of the American creed. Having 
himself grasped opportunity on the upswing in an era 
when free-enterprising was a free-for-all, he naturally 
lays heavy stress on the comelier aspects of liberty. 
But we believe that he flooded his ideological car- 
buretor when he attributed to the possession of ma- 
terial goods a religious significance it does not have. 

Our elder statesman, after regretting our “lag in 
giving a full equal treatment to our Negro popula- 
tion,” felt constrained to defend his country by men- 
tioning that “our 14 million American Negroes own 
more automobiles than all the 200 million Russians 
and the 300 million Negroes in Africa put together.” 
But this country certainly affords human persons made 
in the image of God, whatever the color of their skin, 
a great many much more precious possessions than 
the slick two-tone jobs they now move around in. 
What they most want is respect as human persons, 
equality before the law, opportunity to work and 
pray and vote and lead their lives—including the free 
choice of residence and school attendance—on even 
terms with everybody else. 

We were rather shocked by the inference Mr. 
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Hoover drew from the number of automobiles our 
Negroes have: 

What does all this mean? It means that free- 
dom of mind, of spirit and of initiative still lives 
in America. It means that our people are strong 
in religious faith... . 

Does it? What, pray tell, do automobiles prove about 
the strength of the religious faith of those who drive 
them? Our Divine Lord taught us: “But seek first the 
kingdom of God and His justice, and all these things 
shall be given you besides” (Mt. 6:33). He com- 
manded us to be “poor in spirit” and, instead of claim- 
ing to be very religious, to confess our sins and ac- 
knowledge that we are all “unprofitable servants.” 
This is the true spirit of Christ. Whether Americans 
as a people possess it is at best doubtful and is, in 
any case, known to God alone. Having more and 


better automobiles than other peoples is no index of . 


religious faith. 


Social Security: 1935-55 


In a statement issued February 12, 1919, the Ad- 
ministrative Committee of the National Catholic War 
Council appealed to the 48 States to establish a legal 
minimum family living wage. In the beginning, said 
the bishops, this wage might be sufficient only for 
the immediate needs of the family. It should ulti- 
mately be a saving wage, however, so that from it 
the worker could provide protection against the ordi- 
nary hazards of life. Until such a system could be 
established, the Administrative Committee said, “the 
State should make comprehensive provision for insur- 
ance against illness, invalidity, unemployment and old 
age. 

Sixteen years were to elapse before even parts of 
this so-called Bishops’ Program of Social Reconstruc- 
tion became the law of the land. On August 14, 1935 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt signed a social-secur- 
ity bill which Congress, after much study and re- 
search, had finally approved. The chief features of the 
bill were a Federal program of old-age and survivors 
pensions, a Federal-State system of unemployment 
insurance and a comprehensive program of Federal 
public-assistance grants to the States. “If the Senate 
and House in their long and arduous session had done 
nothing more than pass this bill,” said Mr. Roosevelt, 
“the session would be regarded as historic for all 
time.” Five years later, in their comprehensive state- 
ment “The Church and Social Order,” the U. S. Hier- 
archy expressed their appreciation and approval of 
this law, as well as of other laws of the period. 


Heartening, indeed, are the beginnings toward 
the greater security of the people that have al- 
ready been made through legislative enactment 
and public policy. The immediate benefits of these 
laws to working people may be small and some 
modifications perhaps desirable, but it is highly 
gratifying that the principle upon which they rest 
has become a part of our national policy. 
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In looking back over the past 20 years, it is encourag- 
ing to note that widespread fears over the nation’s 
experiment in social security have not been realized. 
In a press conference on August 18, the new Secre- 
tary of Health, Education and Welfare, Marion B. 
Folsom, recalled that many businessmen feared that 
the pension and unemployment-insurance programs 
would be too involved and costly to administer and 
would destroy the initiative of employes in looking 
out for themselves. Time has shown that these sys- 
tems, though vastly expanded now, have been neither 
too difficult nor too expensive to administer. As for 
weakening individual incentive, Secretary Folsom ob- 
served that old-age pensions, by providing only basic, 
minimum coverage, have on the contrary stimulated 
personal saving and all kinds of privately financed 
group insurance and retirement plans. 

Most businessmen would probably admit with Mr. 
Folsom that the depression changed their views about 
the ability of private industry to provide pensions for 
its employees. They now concede the need for gov- 
ernment programs. During the next session of Con- 
gress it will be interesting to see whether they also 
share Mr. Folsom’s belief that the Social Security Act, 
for all its solid achievements, still requires perfecting 
amendments. 


Grace Kelly in the ads | 


One of the finest things that happened to Hollywood 
in many a day is Grace Kelly. The young actress’ tal- 
ents need no praise here—the Kelly boon to Holly- 
wood we refer to is the dignity and refreshing reserve 
which Miss Kelly has up to now shown in interviews. 
She has steadfastly refused to make her private life 
less than private. Her physical measurements, she 
has declared, are her own business and not for leering 
publicity purposes. 

To be sure, Hollywood gossip-mongers are begin- 
ning to have a field-day with her suspected or 
trumped-up romances, but Miss Kelly cannot well con- 
trol that sort of publicity. She is, after all, a public 
personality and any public personality, let alone a 
glamorous one, will attract the sly innuendoes of the 
hucksters. 

But there is one type of publicity that Miss Kelly, 
we feel, can do something about. Ads for her latest 
movie, To Catch a Thief, intentionally leap to the eye 
with the phrases: “That embrace ... *?*IIll ... 
kissing scene ... that is about the hottest thing .. . 
seen since Greta Carbo kissed John Gilbert.” 

If the scene is that “hot,” Miss Kelly had simply 
to refuse to play it that way. If it is not, then Miss 
Kelly, it seems to us, ought to protest to the adver- 
tising department of Paramount, producer of the film, 
that the ads are misrepresenting her and making her 
cheap in the eyes of those who have up to now given 
her their admiration and respect. Must Hollywood 
and its hucksters always tend to besmirch all they 
touch? 
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Intellectual life at 
the parish level 





Louis G. Martin 





Tus MORNING, Monday morning, I received in 
the mails a manila envelope containing the May, 1955 
issue of the American Bar Association Journal. A 
scribbled note was enclosed: 


Father: Thought you would find this article in- 
teresting. It is a new twist in the justification of 
O. W. Holmes. 

LEONARD 


The marked article was “Nature, Man and Law: 
The True Natural Law,” by George W. Goble, pro- 
fessor of law at the University of Illinois. In a bold- 
face paragraph the Journal summarized Professor 
Goble’s thesis: 


The subject of the natural law and the judicial 
philosophy of Mr. Justice Holmes have been the 
theme of several articles in the Journal in recent 
years. Professor Goble here shows that our know]- 
edge of science and the history of the moral evolu- 
tion of man refute the idea that “natural law” in 
the classical sense exists; that is, that the idea of 
classical “natural law” itself is unnatural and 
wholly man-made; he also shows that Holmes in 
his opinions was influenced by deep moral be- 
liefs ... (p. 403). 


Leonard, who mailed me the Journal and penned 
the note, is a parishioner, a convert of four years, now 
in his middle thirties, father of five children, alumnus 
of the school of law of our State university, partner in 
a top law firm. He had read the article pen in hand. 
Blue-ink brackets, underscorings and marginal notes 
enlivened the pages. Underscored was: 


Whatever it was that caused Xenophon’s [hypo- 
thetical caveman in Professor Goble’s illustrative 
parable] first moral judgment, there was no law 
that coerced man’s conscience to respect this 
judgment, until experience demonstrated that the 
judgment was good ... (p. 407). 

Within limits, man has power to make laws 
which govern his own behavior. These laws deal 
with what he ought to do rather that simply with 
what he does ... (p. 476). 


And there was a marginal query in Leonard’s blue- 
ink scribble: “What makes a man think he ‘ought to 
do’ something other than what his animal instincts 
dictate?” 

What response does a pastor make when his parish- 
ioners begin asking such questions? Who in this 10- 
per-cent-Catholic city of 150,000 will discuss with 
lawyer Leonard the 49 footnotes quoting Bertrand 
Russell, Dr. John Wu, Lecomte du Nouy, Aristotle, 
Cicero, Roscoe Pound and Georgetown Law School's 
Father Francis E. Lucey? How many of the twenty 


The author, pastor of a busy city parish, tells us 
that his article recounts the actual experiences of 
a weekend last June. “All the names are pseudo,” 
he says, “but the persons are real, as are the events 
and conversations.” These events and conversations 
raise a serious question in his mind as to how 
today’s parish can meet the many-faceted chal- 
lenges of contemporary life. 


Catholic lawyers in town are asking similar questions? 
How many non-Catholics? 

Should I preach a ten-minute sermon on the natural 
law, devastating Holmes and all his cohorts with 
clever clerical satire? Should I give Leonard a pam- 
phlet to read, or Maritain’s Man and the State, or 
Lippmann’s The Public Philosophy? Can he without 
help read and ruminate and digest such intellectual 
fare? 

Or should we simply burn the American Bar Asso- 
ciation Journal and tell Leonard to say the family 
rosary and forget all this silly rationalistic bickering 
about so obvious a thing as the truth? 


“Anp How ArE Tuey To Hear... ?” 


Yesterday was Sunday. After the seven o’clock 
Mass, James Hayes came in for a cup of coffee and 
to bring me up to date on his latest business venture 
in Mexico, whence he returned the day before. This 
parishioner, also in his thirties, is primarily a petro- 
leum technologist, founder and president of a million- 
dollar geological company, servicing Shell and Gulf 
and Standard and other oil companies with his own 
patented exploration and production techniques. A 
gifted executive and financier, he is now branching 
into other fields opening up in Latin America. 

He possesses a great social conscience. By some 
natural instinct or Christian grace his heart goes out 
to the little man, especially to the Mexican campesino, 
or peasant. He follows the migrant-worker problem 
through personal contact and high governmental con- 
nections. He looks to the development of a hefty 
middle class in Latin America as a stabilizing influ- 
ence. 

He hungers for the Christian social principles, for 
an international social justice in which to root his own 
life and undertakings. He needs the universal sweep 
and groundrock depth of the papal teaching to syn- 
thesize the findings of his laboratory researchers, feed- 
ing geological data into his mass spectrometer, with 
the social and familial implications of irrigation on 
the Pacific slope of Mexico’s Sierra Madre. 

How does a pastor answer all his questions and 
arouse him to others still? By what means can a parish 
communicate to him the meaning of work, the joy 
of creativeness, an acceptable cosmogony, the reality 
and primacy of the spiritual (all his college studies 
were non-Catholic and narrowly scientific), the re- 
sponsibility of wealth, a truly Christian world view? 

Then after the nine o'clock Mass yesterday morn- 
ing Mr. Mann dropped in for a cup of coffee and a 
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between-Masses chat. He is president of a large local 
bank. We talked about the violent, months-long tele- 
phone strike and the negotiations for a guaranteed 
annual wage in the auto industry. 

Smoothing the ribbons of his daily missal he won- 
dered “how the Church could be so sympathetic to 
unionism and socialism.” He recounted instances of 
woeful irresponsibility on the part of union leaders. 
He deplored the AFL-CIO amalgamation as a dan- 
gerous blow to free enterprise. What 
power this united labor front would 
now direct toward the organization of 


Whence derive equitable principles? What is the 
relation between law and human dignity and Chris- 
tian ethics? Between Sunday Mass and Monday morn- 
ing court hearings? Between Christ my Saviour and 
my colored brothers in Christ? 

The judge graduated from our State university 
and put in a semester or two at Georgetown during 
the war. How much basic philosophy and theology 
did he get? What impact did it make on his under- 

graduate mentality? What continuing, 
maturing intellectual life has parish or 
Church offered him since he left the 





workers in our region! 


college campus? And how much 





I countered with a brief restatement 
of basic principles, already vaguely 
known to him but too easily suffocated 
in his country-club and chamber-of- 
commerce atmosphere. He listened re- 
spectfully, readily admitting that we 
live in an era of change, that we must 
continually re-examine our business 
and economic structures and subject 








idealism remains after fifteen years of 
“real life?” Now in his early forties, he 
has twenty years on the bench before 
him, twenty years of devious argu- 
mentations and weighty judgments. 
Mary Mackay called last Saturday 
right at lunchtime. She wanted to dis- 
cuss T. S. Eliot’s Murder in the Ca- 


‘os 





thedral as a possible presentation by 





them to the test of eternal realities. 
He does not condemn the Church’s 
social teaching. He would dearly like to 
understand it better. “It is so difficult,” he said, “for a 
man immersed in business to view his mundane affairs 


through the lens of God’s eternity. Still it’s the only 


sensible view, life being what it is.” 
A Jupce Seeks Equity 


This morning, Monday morning, the phone rang. 
Judge Baker is in town. This former parishioner 
moved to a neighboring city when appointed Federal 
District Judge some years ago. He will preside over 
the court here during the coming month. Would I 
have dinner with him some evening this week? 

What will we talk about? Old times: the Catholic 
Men’s Club, of which he was first president; our choir, 
of which his wife was once a member; our growing 
school, which his son formerly attended; our mutual 
friends, like lawyer Leonard. He will share what he 
can in conscience recount about his court experiences, 
since I gave the invocation at his formal investiture 
two years ago. 

Inevitably we will discuss the Supreme Court de- 
cision of May 17, 1954 directing that Negroes be inte- 
grated into our educational system. Since that time 
the Supreme Court has placed upon the district 
courts the responsibility for implementing that his- 
toric decision. Its directive reads in part: 


In fashioning and effectuating the decrees, the 
courts will be guided by equitable principles. 
Traditionally, equity has been characterized by 
a practical flexibility in shaping its remedies and 
by a facility for adjusting and reconciling public 
and private needs. These cases call for the exer- 
cise of these traditional attributes of equity 
power. 


Judge Baker will search his soul. What is equity? 
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the dramatic quartet. There are some 
I technical difficulties, but all are sur- 

mountable because the language and 
message and dramatic impact are such as to impel one 
to vault any barrier. 

Saturday morning, Dr. Bozek called. Another pa- 
rishioner, 40-year-old past president of our area’s 
medical society. He wanted the address of a priest 
from Wichita, Kansas, a recent visitor to our parish 
to whom he had loaned two tape recordings. By letter 
he will ask him to forward the tapes to an inquiring 
doctor in Muskogee, Oklahoma. 

These tapes record some of the dozen or more dis- 
cussions in which Dr. Bozek has engaged with three 
other doctors and a few other interested persons this 
past year, discussions on the rational psychology of 
St. Thomas applied to modern medicine. They used 
The Image of His Maker by Rev. Robert E. Brennan, 
O. P. (Bruce, 1948), as their major source. It proved 
an excellent choice. 

For hours they rubbed their minds together. What 
is the intellect, the will? Does spirit really exist? 
What are emotions and habits? For the first time these 
products of materialistic medical schools began to 
glimpse man as a spirit-and-matter, body-and-soul, 
time-and-eternity composite. A Methodist surgeon ob- 
served: “Gosh, if only I had gotten something of this 
whole view where I studied medicine.” (Only 5 of 
our more than 70 medical schools are Catholic. ) 

Out of these exchanges a Catholic Physician’s Guild 
has been activated. The Image of His Maker and 
other volumes have found their way into the upper- 
most levels of our State medical-school faculty. Tape 
recordings have been played back a dozen times to 
as many doctors. The question naturally arises, where 
do we go from here? 

These experiences of one pastor over one week-end 
belabor a point which needs belaboring: the need for 
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bestirring intellectual life at the parish and com- 
munity level, with emphasis on the apostolic formation 
of lay leaders. 


TALENTS IN NAPKINS 


Here are Catholics with talent and creative gifts. 
But what vehicle for these are they offered by parish 
or Church once they get their diplomas? We rage 
about the shallowness of our U. S. Christian culture, 
the spectator passivity and tinsel brittleness of secu- 
lar recreation and entertainment. Culture is self-reflec- 
tion socially expressed. Culture grows out of a com- 
munity conscious of itself. Little sense of community 
exists in too much of our parish life, and less com- 
munity self-reflection. Our constantly moving families 
offer no seed bed for cultural roots. How shall a 
Christian art be evoked in suburbia Americana? 

First we must understand the pressing nature of 
this need. Then we have to find out what intellectual 


resources our parish actually has and how they may 
best be mobilized. A third step is to exchange experi- 
ences with other pastors and parish leaders. These 
exchanges will help us improve our methods. 

There have been experiments and some successes 
in this field in Pennsylvania and Delaware, Louisiana, 
California and Canada. The experiments take a variety 
of forms under a variety of auspices. Patterns set in 
several European countries are worthy of inspection, 
perhaps of imitation. The adult-education section of 
the Natholic Catholic Educational Association can 
tell us much. So can the intellectuals’ movement of 
Pax Romana. 

We must continue our communication through 
every means. The lower echelon of the Church, 
pastors especially, need to grasp the deep yearnings 
of our maturing laity. With this grasp, priest and 
people will certainly create whatever new or modified 
entities our growth and age and apostolate demand. 





Crisis of Italy’s 
contemplative convents 





Robert F. Drinan, S.J. 





W uen MEN IN PUBLIC LIFE write books about 
the mystical life, the event is, to say the least, note- 
worthy. That is what has happened in Italy in recent 
months. 

Italy’s 500 cloistered convents have been in a ter- 
rible economic condition since the war. When they 
appealed for funds to prevent their total collapse, 
Giorgio La Pira, the incredible and indefatigable 
mayor of Florence and director of Tuscany’s St. Vin- 
cent de Paul Society, took up the appeal. He began 
to write circular letters to the superiors of the im- 
poverished religious houses asking for information 
about their needs. He added some very beautiful 
thoughts of his own on the enormous importance and 
urgency of a flourishing Christian contemplative life. 
La Pira recently published these letters. In book 
form they constitute one of the loveliest testimonials 
of our time to the life of prayer and contemplation. 

What the modern world needs most, wrote La 
Pira, anticipating Pius XII’s 1954 Christmas message, 
is a bridge between the peace and joy of the con- 
templative monasteries and the restlessness and re- 
bellion of the outside world. This bridge can be built, 
he insists, only if those called by our Lord to con- 
templation pray more for the common weal (and 





Rev. Robert F. Drinan, S.J., graduate of Georgetown 
University Law School and frequent contributor to 
America, has just completed a year of study in Italy. 


especially for men in public life) and if those called 
to be citizens of the world realize more deeply how 
totally dependent they are on the graces brought to 
the world by those who spend their lives doing repara- 
tion for the sins of humanity. 

The good mayor’s work brought some alleviation 
of the economic burden of Italy’s cloistered and semi- 
cloistered convents and monasteries. Nevertheless, 
owing to many factors, the financial position of these 
most precious institutions is still perilous. One of the 
main reasons for their penury is the sky-rocketing in- 
flation Italy experienced after the war. The lire was 
reduced to two per cent of its former value. Any in- 
vestments or trust funds these “oases of peace” (as 
La Pira calls the contemplative houses) might have 
had lost practically all of their value. They suffer, too, 
from that rather widespread tendency of the faithful 
to contribute to religion with prewar monetary values 
in mind, as in the case of Mass offerings. 

The Holy See has long been aware of the tragic 
condition of the contemplative nuns and monks in 
Italy. In 1950 the cloister of many groups was modi- 
fied by papal decree so that they could enter some 
field of activity which would bring them modest 
honoraria. The possibilities of such activity are 
severely limited, however, unless the six or seven 
hours of daily prayer of the contemplative orders are 
shortened—a step which has not been thought advis- 
able. 

PLIGHT OF THE CONTEMPLATIVES 


The Jesuit fortnightly Civilta Cattolica has long 
been a friend of the contemplative groups in Italy. 
For over fifty years the Amici della Civilta Cattolica 
(“Friends of CC”) have been collecting funds and 
materials for those whom La Pira rightly called the 
most important people in Italy. Civiltd is now in con- 
tact with 171 needy contemplative religious houses, 
in which 4,047 nuns and monks dedicate their lives 
to prayer. A good third (1,317) of these religious are 
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very old or invalid. Another 852 are seriously sick 
though not excessively old. Of the total, therefore, 
2,167 or 53 per cent carry on the work of the entire 
community: the care of the sick, the domestic tasks 
and the daily recitation of the liturgical hours. 

Of the 171 houses aided by the friends of the 
Civilta, 5 or 6 each day in rotation offer the merit of 
all their work and suffering of that day for the 
apostolate of the Civilta. The editors 
accordingly feel richly rewarded for 
their work, a work which, if not exactly 
journalistic, is so urgent that it deserves 
the consideration of everyone. 

A survey in 1953 showed that many 
of the contemplative houses damaged 
in the war had not yet completed the 
most essential repairs. At that time 200 


has recently arranged a national Sunday collection for 
all of Italy's spouses of Christ. A stamp similar to a 
Christmas seal has been issued and sells at ten lire. 
Requests have been made to the nation’s manu- 
facturers and professional people to be ever more 
generous to the contemplative orders. In other ways, 
too, the Sacred Congregation seeks to increase esteem 
and gratitude for those who are the Church’s most 
precious ornament. 


DEARTH OF VOCATIONS 


The economic plight of Italy’s con- 
templative houses is perhaps one of the 
reasons behind the scarcity of voca- 
tions. When a young man or woman 
desirous of a life of prayerful union 
with God sees some of the unusual 
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million lire ($320,000) was needed to 
finish the most urgent rehabilitation. 
Many monasteries are in debt. Their 
debts continue to rise as the disparity 


deprivations which accompany life in 
Italy’s monasteries and convents, he or 
she is likely to lose courage. It is surely 
¥ one of the greatest of divine paradoxes 
that the wealthiest nation on earth now 
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expenses continues to increase. t 

Many convents have sold most of their inherited 
artistic furnishings with a marketable value. In some 
instances, however, such alienation is forbidden by 
the will of the donor. But what Civiltd has described 
as nera miseria (black misery) continues. Years after 
the war, 75 convents were still obliged to ask for 
more food, 56 others requested cloth to make habits 
and veils, 44 asked for cotton fabrics to make sheets 
for the sick and 49 announced that they had such a 
basic need as more chairs. Medicine, too, has always 
been a problem, especially for those novices who in 
the war contracted tuberculosis and for other religious 
who suffer the effects of malnutrition. 


THE PosITION OF THE CLERGY 


Unfortunately, the pastors of Italy’s 25,000 parishes 
are not able to contribute much to those whose 
labors in the cloister, as La Pira put it so beautifully, 
form the one force able to unify a confused and 
disintegrating world. For a long time Italy’s priests 
have not received sufficient alms. Their average Mass 
stipend is 450 lire (72 cents) and they do not have 
enough of these. 

Some years ago the Government legislated that 
the more indigent of Italy’s pastors (now two-thirds 
of them) would receive 15,000 lire ($24) each month. 
Bishops were granted 71,600 lire ($114) a month for 
the upkeep of their living quarters. The one-third of 
the parishes which receive no state aid sometimes 
possess some sort of benefice. All these benefices, how- 
ever, were hard hit by the postwar inflation. No pro- 
visions have been made for sacerdotal old-age pen- 
sions, though Pius XII recommended such action in 
his Apostolic Exhortation Menti Nostrae (1950) on 
the priesthood. 

The Sacred Congregation of Religious has estab- 
lished a secretariat to help cloistered religious, It 
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and that the other contemplative orders in America 
are rich in vocations, if not in means of supporting 
themselves. 

Italy’s priests and nuns, on the other hand, are de- 
clining in numbers. A century ago there were over 
100,000 priests in Italy, while now there are 57,000. 
This decline occurred in an era when Italy’s general 
population nearly doubled. A comparable decline, 
though probably not as severe, took place in vocations 
to the convent. 

As one sees in Italy the radiant holiness of Carmelite 
nuns, or watches the Camaldolese monks follow the 
strictest rule in the Church, or witnesses the inspiring 
work of the convents of the Sisters of Mary Reparatrix, 
one begins to sense the tragedy of what is happening. 
Unfortunate economic conditions are discouraging 
and even destroying the beauty of the contemplative 
life, the finest flower of the Church’s life. 

America is endowed with abundant riches and is 
now itself blessed with an increasingly thriving con- 
templative life, for which it must and does deeply 
thank the Church in Europe. Our faithful might well 
think of sharing their bounty with Christ’s im- 
poverished religious in Europe. They are now suffer- 
ing so much that to a degree they cannot properly 
carry out their vocation, which, in St. Paul’s mysterious 
phrase, is to fill up what is wanting in the sufferings 
of Christ. 

Americans can fulfil their desire to share in the 
prayers and sacrifices of Italy’s contemplatives by 
contributions to the fund directed by the Civilta 
Cattolica, Via di Porta Pinciana, 1, Roma 130. Personal 
or organization checks or postal money orders are 
all acceptable. Inquiries concerning gifts other than 
financial may be sent in English to Rev. Giovanni 
Rulli, S.J., assistant superior of the Civiltd. Any help, 
we may be sure, will be more than welcome. 
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Changing pattern of 
high-school education 





Thomas G. Brennan 





Caruouic EDUCATION plays a very important 
part in the life of the American Church. It is therefore 
essential that Catholics generally keep informed about 
the larger current problems which face parochial 
schools. Parochial-school education must have the in- 
telligent interest, support and sympathetic understand- 
ing of those who so freely and generously maintain it 
by their sacrifices. 


Ristnc Twe OF STUDENTS 


Everyone knows that the schools are bulging with 
pupils, that teachers are in grievously short supply 
and that our enrolment in high schools and elementary 
schools will probably increase by somewhat more 
than a million by 1965. It is also evident that the ele- 
mentary-school increases will roll on like a tidal wave, 
flooding into the high schools. 

This is the great problem of quantity in Catholic 
high-school education. How are we to get enough 
classrooms and teachers for the school population? 
There are many interesting aspects of this question 
and many important things to be said about it. For 
example, should we curtail activities in either the high 
school or the elementary school in order to expand 
our efforts in the other alone? To what extent can we 
afford to employ more lay teachers? 

In the last analysis, however, our solution of the 
problem of quantity will probably amount to this: we 
will do the best that we can in terms of the woman- 
power, manpower and finances available. We will 
compromise on the ideal “every Catholic child in a 
Catholic school,” in so far as circumstances force us 
to do so. 

But another problem, also pressing, is the problem 
of quality in parochial high-school education. Here 
absolute necessity may not play so great a role in 
forcing a decision on us. The problem of quality must 
be solved by a free, intelligent choice and careful 
study and planning. To say what kind of education 
the modern parochial high school must provide is no 
easy thing to do. 

As a matter of fact, the casual observer may not 
even realize that there is a great problem of quality 
facing our high schools. He may be like the Latin 
industrialist who felt he had no labor-management 
problems because he toured his plant and was not 
fired on. But the problem is there, and American 
Catholics will do well to think about it as the vast 





Father Brennan is diocesan superintendent of schools 
in Saginaw, Mich. 


grade-school enrolments move on fo strain our high- 
school facilities. 

We should emphasize here that we are talking 
primarily about the 1,536 diocesan and parochial high 
schools in the United States and not about the 830 
Catholic high schools under private administration. 
For reasons which we shall see immediately, in many 
cases the former face a different problem from the 
latter. 


HicH-ScHooL EDUCATION FOR ALL 


We must make a decision as to the kind or quality 
of our Catholic high-school education primarily, per- 
haps, because our enrolment has vastly increased in 
numbers and is on a broader base. In 1900 there were 
700,000 pupils in all the high schools in the United 
States. Today there are far in excess of 7 million. 
Eighty per cent of American youth experience high- 
school education. The high-school population has long 
since ceased to be an elite preparing for higher studies. 
It is composed of pupils of varying abilities and lack 
of abilities. About 70 per cent.of these students will 
end their schooling with the twelfth grade. 

The American people—including the Catholic par- 
ents—have apparently decided that high-school] edu- 
cation is necessary and desirable for all the children 
of all the people. In effect, they have rejected the 
European plan, which concentrates on intensive higher 
education for the elite and a relatively early termina- 
tion of schooling for the many. Public high schools 
must devise a type of curriculum which will serve 
this demand. So must parochial high schools, which 
exist to serve all the children of a parish. Unlike pri- 
vate Catholic high schools, which can and probably 
should be selective in admitting students, the parish 
school must put everyone under the same roof and to 
some extent, at least, endeavor to provide a common 
experience in Christian education for all. 

Those who fear falling scholastic standards in the 
high school must try to realize the gigantic task that 
faces it. Recently 300 educators and businessmen at a 
manpower conference at Toledo University stated that 
today’s high schools stress mediocrity rather than 
superiority. But without a rigorous selective system 
and constant pressure in the European fashion, it is far 
from easy to keep superior students at peak perform- 
ance. 

It can be argued that public and parochial high 
schools alike are attempting the impossible when they 
try to provide a common education for all American 
youth, even while employing a differentiated curricu- 
lum. There are certain natural laws of knowledge and 
learning which perhaps will have their revenge on 
us as the frescoed wall had its revenge on Leonardo da 
Vinci and his “Last Supper.” When England under- 
took to provide secondary education for all children by 
its Education Act of 1944, it used a test administered 
to 1l-year-olds as the basts for deciding what children 
would go forward in schools leading to colleges and 
universities. Yet there is uneasiness about such a plan 
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even in England, and it would not at present be ac- 
ceptable in the United States. 

There are other reasons why our high schools are 
changing and probably should change. The growing 
awareness of the Christian social message in a world 
which is group-minded would seem to necessitate 
teaching techniques and educational experiences that 
go far beyond the traditional approach. At least this 
would seem to be so when we try to serve large num- 
bers of pupils who are not academically inclined. 
With twelve years of education so common for young 
people, we must take measures to integrate school life 
with life in the home and community lest the high 
school become more and more a completely artificial 
institution for many who attend it. 


The problems which face the modern parochial high 
school are much too complex for any one group to 
solve. But attempts to find solutions which appear 
under such labels as “life adjustment,” “core curricu- 
lum,” “general education,” etc., do deserve our atten- 
tion and study. Even the most far-fetched theories 
have something to teach us about the modern men- 
tality and temperament. Our traditional Christian 
principles give us a great deal of leeway for experi- 
mentation in methods and techniques. Most of all, 
our people and leaders must be open-minded and 
imaginative so that they can give sympathetic and in- 
telligent support to the modern parochial high school 
as it grapples with the gigantic and puzzling task now 
laid upon it. 





Shakespeare at 
Stratford, U.S. A. 


Alfred Barrett 








“We have shaped this theatre for Shakespeare, for 
Shakespeare in America. It is my fervent hope that no- 
body, after I pass on, will be tempted to stage musical 
comedy in it.” 

Lawrence Langner was talking to me in the lobby 
of the American Shakespeare Festival Theatre at Strat- 
ford, Conn., Stratford-on-the-Housatonic. Five years 
before, he had shown me a model of his projected 
adaptation of the Globe Theatre. The dream was all 
about us, fulfilled. I had come, with three other 
Jesuits, to congratulate him and to see a matinee of 
Julius Caesar and an evening performance of The 
Tempest. 

Mr. Langner had stated the dilemma of the show- 
business fraternity in a television-minded America: 
give them what they want or go out of business. I was 
to see a magnificent theatre filled one-third for the 
matinee and two-thirds for the evening performance: 
1,500 seats, with row after row on the sides showing 
red upholstery as one looked around. One week later, 
on Ed Sullivan’s “Toast of the Town,” shreds and 
patches of the two productions went flickering coast- 
to-coast, buttressed for “audience appeal” by an inane 
British comic, a “rock ’n roll” jazz band and other 
tasteless acts. 

Had I merely read the New York critics and seen 
the Ed Sullivan show, I should feel sorry for Lawrence 





Rev. Alfred Barrett, S.J., formerly head of the Com- 
munication Arts Department at Fordham University, 
is now stationed there as writer and retreat master. 
He has written and staged two plays at Fordham, 
Once upon a Midnight, a tragedy on Poe, and O My 
People, a drama of Gethsemane. 
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Langner. I should feel sorrier for an American public 
in danger of foreclosing Stratford. But I was there, not 
misled by the actio in distans of television, and I con- 
sider the American Shakespeare Festival and Academy 
a success. I think it a success for two reasons: it is a 
thoroughly professional venture and it is directed by 
people with high cultural ideals. 

The same is true of Stratford-on-Avon, of Stratford, 
Ontario, and in varying degrees of the Shakespearean 
Festivals at Ashland, Ore., San Diego, Calif., and 
Yellow Springs, Ohio. There is also a talented off- 
Broadway group in New York who call themselves the 
Shakespearewrights. The resources of the Festival 
Theatre and Academy give it the greatest potential. 
It was not realized this summer, but the American 
people will in time beat a path to Stratford, Conn. 

As a professional and head of the Theatre Guild, 
Mr. Langner was prepared for the Broadway critics’ 
mixed notices. But as a Shakespearean amateur and 
president of the Festival Theatre and Academy, he 
seemed understandably chagrined that he had not got 
a better break. Caesar, after all, had had practically 
no rehearsal time on the new stage. The mixture of 
acting styles was inevitable until the academy had had 
time to develop a homogeneous company: Jack Pal- 
ance, the high-cheeked movie menace, was playing 
Cassius and Caliban with problems quite different 
from those facing Raymond Massey as Brutus and 
Prospero. The Tempest, with Roddy McDowall as 
Ariel, got better reviews, possibly because the critics 
had agreed to cover it some nights after the opening. 
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The reviews made Stratford sound like summer 
stock, but the Festival Theatre is not just a stock com- 
pany, with one name star and a horde of apprentices, 
stage-hungry and usually hungry. Besides the stars 
named above, the company included Hurd Hatfield, 
Leora Dana, Joan Chandler, Polly Rowles, Fritz 
Weaver and Christopher Plummer, young players with 
established Broadway reputations. 

Since most summer theatre is confined to neatly 
packaged productions of five-year-old comedy hits, a 
rare type of actor is attracted 
to a summer at Stratford. Dur- 
ing the spring, the company 
was filled up by tryouts of 
young professionals on Broad- | guasai 
way. Robert Geiringer, who — 
played the title role in Peer 
Gynt while a student at Ford- 
ham University, told me with 
some pride that he and his wife 
have both made a living as 
actors and that they are the 
only couple who qualified for 
the Stratford company. 

Mr. Geiringer also teaches stage movement in the 
Shakespeare Academy, which is a nine-week course 
in classical acting, speech and stage direction. It is 
headed by John Burrell, formerly director of the Old 
Vic in London, who picks 35 students. Most pay tui- 
tion, though there are a few scholarships. It is hoped 
to have a scholarship from each of the 48 States. These 
apprentices are seen in some of the plays. 

For the teacher and drama student, there is a 
Shakespeare Institute run jointly at Yale University 
and Stratford. Residing at nearby New Haven, sum- 
mer students will be able to study next season’s cycle 
of at least four productions at Stratford and will learn 
exciting methods of teaching and staging Shakespeare 
throughout the country. - 

In Shakespeare, according to Lawrence Langner, the 
actor’s the thing. The realistic, mumbling technique of 
television, the movies, even the Broadway stage, can- 
not do justice to the music of classical drama. The 
British theatre has developed by training an effective 
method of playing and speaking Shakespeare, but 
Stratford does not intend to ape British speech. In a 
spirit of humility, it will aim at peopling its stage with 
actors who exemplify the best American speech usage, 
free from distracting regional accents and approximat- 
ing in general—a controversial aim—the “best speech 
of the northeastern seaboard.” 

Since the Old Vic and the Stratford-on-Avon 
theatres have refused to permit American actors to 
appear in their companies, it is obvious that any at- 
tempt to use English actors at the Festival Theatre 
would defeat one of the project's main purposes. An 
exception may be made in honor of an important 
English actor (such as Sir John Gielgud or Sir Lau- 
rence Olivier), but Actors’ Equity rules prohibit use 
of any foreign actors, except Canadians, at Stratford. 





Speaking of Canada, the great success of Tyrone 
Guthrie as director at Stratford, Ont., made comparison 
inevitable with the work of Denis Carey as director of 
the plays at Stratford, Conn. Complaining that Mr. 
Carey, in his direction of The Tempest, did not have 
much command over the lyric beauty of the comedy, 
Bruce Atkinson, critic of the New York Times, went 
on to say that “this year’s troupe will have to be set 
down as a holding operation: holding the franchise 
while the parent organization tries to discover what 
it is doing.” Mr. Carey is the 
experienced director of the Old 
Vic Theatre in Bristol. He and 
Mr. Langner will have plenty 
of time before next season to 
work on style, discipline and 
P teamwork. 

I have not visited Stratford, 
Ont., but as an Army chaplain 
in Europe I arranged bus trips 
to Stratford-on-Avon for sold- 
iers brought up on movies, 
many of whom had never seen 
a play. The buses are coming now to Stratford-on-the- 
Housatonic, and I repeated there the experience of 
seeing how much setting and a sense of pilgrimage 
contribute to an experience no television screen can 
give nor jaded critic perhaps evaluate. As Maurice 
Evans has pointed out, “the golden rule used to be 
‘always keep a full arm’s length from your fellow 
player.’ Nowadays, if you're at arm’s length you're out 
of the picture on a 21-inch screen, and most television 
situations, whether of love or hate, have to be played 
in the same intimate embrace.” 

The flight to the suburbs may yet save the American 
theatre, if good plays can be found remote from the 
squalid pressure and nervous smoke of Shubert Alley. 
John Wanamaker and other ancient stores in New 
York close down and move to the suburbs. Theatres 
should follow. But Stratford-on-the-Housatonic, ac- 
cording to one of its backers, Lincoln Kirstein, is the 
first free-standing theatre edifice situated in a park, 
with a monumental site and a ceremonial function, to 
be built in America in many years. 

The idea for a permanent theatre devoted to Shakes- 
peare in America came into being when Lawrence 
Langner and his wife, Armina Marshall, co-directors 
of the Theatre Guild, were watching the 1950 season 
at Stratford-on-Avon. Westport, Conn., was their first 
choice, but Stratford was a happier selection and not 
only because of its name. 

The site of the theatre—overlooking the wide delta 
of the Housatonic on to the whole sweep of Long Is- 
land Sound—is the actual landing place of the settlers 
of the Town of Stratford in 1639. There is a strong 
architectural tradition in the houses of the charming 
old town, Colonial and early Federal, which was car- 
ried into the design of the playhouse by Edwin 
Howard. 

The stage is arranged so that plays can be given in 
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a variety of ways—either with a fixed Elizabethan set, 
or with sets on wagons for quick repertory use, or 
with sets hung above the stage in the modern man- 
ner. A large apron or fore-stage is flanked by galleries 
outside the proscenium which half face the audience 
and suggest the octagonal shape of the Globe Theatre, 
whence some characters, such as Christopher Sly, 
might be seen. The almost octagonal shape of the 
house is also responsible for the perfect acoustics. 
There are more than forty exits, which relate the 
building to its woodland waterfront location. A large 
terrace above the main lobby overlooks the river, as 
at the English Stratford. There are no swans, but 
there was a full moon and a costumed actor, during 
intermission, strumming his eleven-stringed Tudor 
lute and softly singing “Greensleeves.” 

Much was made in the press of the presence at 
Stratford for its opening of a reporter from behind the 
Iron Curtain, Efevgeni Litasho, who smiled and smiled 
and later printed a glowing account in Pravda. I hope 
that this will not be used against the Shakespeare 
Festival Theatre. There were seven priests and two 
nuns at one performance I attended. The management 


took note of the fact, but without the snobbery of 
the art-gallery curator who once greeted me with 
the remark: “I thought you Catholics were just in- 
terested in ball games and prize fights.” 

We are interested in ball games, but in all things 
else as well and, if educators by profession, in Shakes- 
peare. But we should show that interest. High-minded 
people have raised nearly a million dollars for the 
Stratford enterprise. Thousands have helped, from the 
Governor of Connecticut, who signed a bill to make 
it a tax-free, educational project, to Walter Hampden, 
who sent an encouraging message just before he died. 
The French Government gave the Guiana teakwood 
which makes the theatre golden on the inside and will 
weather on the outside to a silver gray. 

Jackie Gleason will be back in the fall. Suppose 
Shakespeare never came back? The blind man, with 
his dog, sitting next to me in the Stratford mezzanine, 
would not then enjoy The Tempest. This is the season 
when cars bear stickers and plates with “Santa’s 
Workshop,” “Disneyland,” “Ausable Chasm, N. Y.” 
Perhaps, next summer, Mr. Langner will have a new 
one made up, reading “Stratford, U.S.A.” 





Killers at sea 





THE SEA WOLVES: The story of Ger- 
man U-Boats at war 





By Wolfgang Frank (Trans. by 
R. O. B. Long). Rinehart. 340p. $5 





CRUISE OF THE RAIDER HK-33 





By H. J. Brennecke. Crowell. 241p. 
$3.50 


Theorists have derived two classic 
concepts of naval warfare from studies 
of British sea power. The first of 
these is the “fleet battle” concept, 
and crystallizes the British approach 
to the use of a navy. The British were 
almost invariably superior to any 
naval foe or combination of foes, and 
so traditionally sought to attain de- 
cision at sea by meeting and destroy- 
ing their foe’s organized naval force. 

England’s enemies more or less 
subscribed to the second classic con- 
cept, that of the “guerre de course” 
or, in plain English, commerce-raid- 
ing. Naval war—other than United 
States operational concepts developed 
in World War II—has generally con- 
sisted of a varying blend of fleet 
battle and guerre de course. 

It became obvious in history that 
the fleet battle was the stronger form 
of war. Weak naval powers were 
lured by the prospects of glory in 
a successful clash with the British 
fleet at sea, and rarely had the for- 
titude to conduct an entire war on 
the basis of commerce-raiding. Napo- 
leon mixed both forms of naval war, 


and even after the crushing defeat 
at Trafalgar in 1805 continued to 
dream of someday beating the British 
fleet at sea, thereby giving only in- 
different support to commerce-raiders. 
Largely as a result of Naroleon’s ex- 
perience, theorists mistakenly drew 
the conclusion that commerce-raiding 
could never win a war. 

Deceived by dogmatism, Germany 
failed to exploit her naval genius in 
both world wars. The Kaiser was 
committed to developing the finest 
army in Europe, yet strove to equal 
the British surface fleet as well. Hit- 
ler, too, had to have the finest army 
in Europe, yet he also had a “Z” 
plan aimed at a surface force of Bis- 
marcks that could master the British 
Navy. The Kaiser and Hitler both 
ignored the potentialities of com- 
merce-raiding or even fleet battle 
conducted by submarines, when they 
mustered their strength for 1914 and 
1939, 

The Kaiser could be excused, in- 
asmuch as the submarine was an un- 
proved weapon upon the outbreak 
of World War I. There is no excuse, 
however, for the vainglory of Hitler, 
who turned his back upon the proved 
capabilities of the U-boat, preferring 
a hulking battleship that could more 
ostentatiously display the colors of the 
Third Reich. Concurrent with the de- 
velopment of the Wehrmacht and 
Luftwaffe, the renascent Kriegsmarine 
received precious little of Germany’s 
stocks of strategic materials. Such little 
as the Navy obtained was absorbed 
by surface construction to such an 
extent that Hitler entered World War 
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BOOKS 











II with exactly the same small number 
of U-boats that the Kaiser had in 
1914, 

The Sea Wolves is a slim volume 
that barely touches the story of how 
the U-boats of World War II grew 
to a total of 1,150 and sank 18.5 mil- 
lion tons of Allied shipping. Written 
by the public relations officer on the 
staff of Admiral Doenitz, the book is 
restrained in style and temperate in 
politics. Footnotes from British sources 
supply occasional corrections to the 
text, but these are remarkably few 
for such a controversial subject. Sev- 
eral appendices supply data that is 
usually difficult to obtain. These alone 
will make the book worth its price 
for students of military and naval 
history. Personal glimpses into diver- 
gent views within the Navy and per- 
sonalities outside the Navy are of 
special value to students of the Nazi 
regime. 

For the general reader, however, the 
book should have a simple fascination 
of its own, in its matter-of-fact, gen- 
erally professional presentation of a 
mode of war that the Russians seem 
to have embraced for the future, with 
their announcement in 1949 of a pro- 
gram of building 1,000 submarines. 
It is only a point of departure for 
the study that will someday be made, 
but it is a work that will always be 
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consulted. All libraries should have 
it. 

Such a blanket recommendation 
cannot be extended to Brennecke’s 
Cruise of the Raider HK-33. Poorly 
written, clumsily edited, this book is 
in the spirit of its subtitle—“the adven- 
tures of Captain Kruder .. . the Count 
von Luckner of World War II.” It 
is an adventure story in treatment, 
complete with comic relief, and it 
almost obscures the fact that Captain 
Ernst-Felix Kruder and his auxiliary 
cruiser HK-83 (named the Pinquin) 
sailed nearly 60,000 miles and sank or 
captured 200,000 tons of Allied ship- 
ping before being sunk in a hopeless 
battle with the British Cornwall and 
her 8-inch guns. 

The Pinquin was the most destruc- 
tive of the handful of German surface 
raiders, but this book is too hastily 
written to do justice to her career. 
The author made little effort either 
to evaluate the role of surface raiders 
or British methods of eliminating 
them. Of the crew of the Pinquin, 
341 officers and men were lost, in- 
cluding Capt. Kruder, and only 60 
survived. This book is apparently 
based upon the diary of the ship’s 
doctor. It is to be regretted that the 
diary was not published instead. 

Surface raiders were improvised 
by the German Admiralty and worked 
well, if briefly, in harness with the 
U-boats. We may be sure that the 
Russians will give both of these books 
due appreciation. R. W. Day 
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I AM A CONDUCTOR 





By Charles Munch. Oxford U. 104p. 
$2.7: 


Modest and informal, delightfully 
frank, this is an unassuming little 
book which yields an astonishing 
amount of solid information about a 
most difficult, elusive art and profes- 
sion. Charles Munch has been con- 
ducting the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra since 1949, when he was chosen to 
succeed retired Serge Koussevitsky. 
Comparatively unknown then to 
American audiences, he came from a 
Strasbourg family of distinguished 
musicians and had acquired a serious 
reputation as a conductor of French 
orchestras, notably as the director of 
the Société des Concerts du Con- 
servatoire, with the attendant profes- 
sorship of conducting at the Con- 
servatoire itself. 

After five years with the Boston, 
and some fine recordings released to 
the American market, Charles Munch 
has become more than a name for 
music lovers in this country. They, and 


the many others who do not yet know 
his work, will wish to thank him for 
this charming, lucid little book which 
seems to avoid the usual pitfalls as- 
sociated with writing about music— 
especially when musicians are the 
authors. 

Mr. Munch describes his profession, 
not himself, avoiding the personal, 
shunning the flattering anecdote and 
the laudatory press notice. Instead 
he talks of program-making, score- 
reading and rehearsals, with details 
on the specific problems of a conduc- 
tor’s life. A short little chapter on his 
own career up to his appointment with 
the Boston—his apprenticeship, as he 
terms it—is all he has written in a 
strictly personal vein. 

But after reading his book one dis- 
covers that a great deal of the person- 
ality of the man has come through 
these few pages. There is a sense of 
the high purpose, of the dedication 
and of the unremitting labor neces- 
sary for the achievement of this dis- 
tinction, and on the personal side, a 
glimpse of the man himself—warm, 
human, modest, utterly devoted to his 
chosen profession and ready to meet 
its exacting demands, both spiritually 
and physically. 

I am a Conductor is ably translated 
from the French by Leonard Burkat, 
who also contributes an interesting 
introduction. Mr. Burkat is a member 
of the staff of the Boston Symphony 
and a close associate of Mr. Munch. 
This book forms the first of a series 
on the professions now appearing in 
France. Another in the series is a 
book called Je suis compositeur, by 
Arthur Honegger, and if Mr. Munch’s 
book is a sample of the general ap- 
proach and quality of the series, it is 
to be hoped that Arthur Honegger’s 
and the rest of the forthcoming titles 
will eventually appear in English. 

CATHERINE MAHER 


Vivid and terrifying 





WORLDWIDE COMMUNIST 
PROPAGANDA ACTIVITIES 





By F. Bowen Evans. Macmillan. 222p. 
$3 


Propaganda, together with education, 
is the most important indirect control 
that the Politburo has at its disposal 
to shape the Soviet world. This all- 
inclusive propaganda is the subject of 
this fascinating book. 

Worldwide Communist Propaganda 
Activities was compiled “from a mass 
of unpublished materials and eyewit- 
ness reports obtained from U. S. Gov- 
ernment representatives and corres- 
pondents stationed throughout the 
world.” The author is described as 
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> By Josef Schilliger 
' Translated by David Heimann 


The absorbing, true story of 
the Japanese scientist, patriot, 
and Catholic, Dr. Paul Nagai, 
who was caught in the atomic 
blast at Nagasaki in 1945. 
“The Saint of the Atom Bomb 
will be especially welcome to 
those who already know some- 
thing of Nagasaki and Dr. 
Nagai. And those who know 
nothing about either can, with 
profit, make this slim volume 
their introduction to a terrible 
chapter of current history, as 
well as the life of a great 
man.” — Catholic Telegraph 
Register $2.50 
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“currently employed by the United 
States Government.” 

The book, which covers the whole 
gamut of Soviet propaganda, aims 
chiefly to present an account of the 
nature, volume and cost of the total 
Communist propaganda effort during 
1954. As such, it reports the most im- 
portant activities of the leading Com- 
munist international front groups, and 
attempts a description of Communist 
strength, goals and propaganda in 
each geographic area of the world. 
It shows what a paramount weapon 
propaganda is in Communist strategy 
for world conquest, and emphasizes 
how important it is for the free world 
to defeat it. 

The central directing unit, the 
brain-trust of Communist global pro- 
paganda, is the Section of Propaganda 
and Agitation (AGITPROP) of the 
Central Committee of the Communist 
party in the USSR. Thus, propaganda 
policies and decisions of the Com- 
munists are made at the “summit.” 

Almost all Communist propaganda 
may be roughly classified into two 
main themes. The first is the glorifi- 
cation of the homo Sovieticus. The 
second main subject is the vilification 
of all enemies of communism: capi- 
talist warmongers, imperialist enemies 
of the people, etc. 

This propaganda system, which 
originated in the USSR, has, almost 
bodily, been transplated from the So- 
viet Union to the satellite countries. 
It is conducted by experts, masters 
in the art of obfuscation and confu- 
sion, well trained in the use of “double 
talk,” especially when it comes to the 
definition of such words as “democ- 
racy’ and “peace-loving.” 

This book is both vividly informa- 
tive and terrifying. It will be of great 
interest to anyone who needs the facts 
about the challenge and menace of 
Communist propaganda immediately 
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at his fingertips. For both the expert 
and the general reader, it is to be 
recommended highly. Mr. Evans has 
done an outstanding job in handling 
a vital subject. 

Geza B. GrosscHMID 





SON OF JUSTIN 





By Richard Vaughan. Dutton, 222p. 
$3 


Sadness and beauty are the qualities 
of this Welsh novel, told in the first 
person with all the power and sim- 
plicity of an ancient storytelling 
tradition. It follows Moulded in Earth, 
a story of young lovers, ancient feuds 
and violent deaths, The author ex- 
plains in a foreword to the present 
book that the parallel to Romeo and 
Juliet did not occur to him until re- 
viewers made the discovery. 

But his lovers did not die, though 
each lost a_well-beloved brother. 
Edwin Peele and Grett Ellis married 
and had a daughter, Sabel—and this 
is their story. Perhaps they did not 
“live happily ever after” in fairy- 
tale tradition, but they were truly 
devoted, despite the untimely deaths 
of Jeff Ellis and Justin Peele. 

Jeff lay quietly in his grave, but 
the spirit of Justin would not be 
stilled. It emerged in Jasper, his bas- 
tard son, begotten in the drunken 
excitement of a fair day. Jasper 
brought sorrow and bewilderment to 
Edwin and his parents, apprehension 
to Grett and joyous love to Sabel. 
You can hear the theme echoing in 
the variation. 

Jasper and Sabel are more nearly 
like Romeo and Juliet than were her 
parents. This is a story of tragedy, 
but more, it is a story of place, of 
mountains, of basic human feelings 
not subjected to analysis, of sharp 
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characterization, of wry humor. But, 
more than anything, it is a story of 
the hiraeth, the untranslatable lone- 
liness and longing of the Welsh. Per- 
haps the best translation would go 


”? 


like this: “Our hearts are restless. . . . 
Admittedly, this reviewer is pre- 
disposed toward things Welsh. How- 
ever, even above the beautifully told 
story, this is a book for those readers 
who listen as they read, who read 
with their ears. For here there is 
music—the bards have not vanished. 
Mary Stack McNiFF 





CRISIS IN THE CIVIL SERVICE 





By Herbert Hollander. Current Issues. 
153p. $2.75. 


This work represents the latest addi- 
tion to our voluminous literature on 
the merit system. Herbert Hollander, 
a Washington newsman who appears 
to speak for the National Federation 
of Federal Employees, is especially 
concerned about the spoilsmen’s re- 
turn to government in recent years, 
and seeks to strengthen the position 
of career civil servants against inun- 
dations of political appointments. The 
first eight chapters present a résumé of 
Federal personnel policies from Wash- 
ington to Truman. None of this mate- 
rial is new. But the remainder of the 
book is a sharp critique of the Eisen- 
hower Administration. 

Mr. Hollander especially objects to 
the political role of the Civil Service 
Commission today, the appointment 
of its chairman as White House per- 
sonnel adviser, the creation of new 
categories of high-level confidential or 
policy-making positions outside the 
career service, the requirement of po- 
litical clearance for many classified 
positions, and the increased use of 
personal patronage by newly ap- 
pointed political administrators. 

All these policies are rooted in the 
Republican party’s natural desire to 
secure jobs for its stalwarts. Their re- 
sult has been to undermine the effi- 
ciency and morale of the career ser- 
vice, a task made easy by the smearing 
of Government workers so common in 
recent years. 

t is difficult to dispute the desir- 
ability and necessity of a non-political 
civil service. Yet it must be recog- 
nized that the organized civil servants 
are a pressure group interested as 
much in preserving their status as in 
rendering nonpartisan service to the 
Government. 

Mr. Hollander has stated their case 
well but, like publicists for so many 
groups, he assumes that all right is 
on his side. Consequently, he fails to 
appreciate the place of the civil ser- 
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vice in the dynamics of American 
politics. Crisis in the Civil Service is 
a tract, not an analysis. Yet its message 
is important and deserves considera- 
tion. Epwarp R. O’Connor 





LOUIS NAPOLEON AND 
THE SECOND EMPIRE 





By J. M. Thompson. Noonday Press. 
342p. $4.50 


Long before he came to power, Na- 
poleon the Little, as Victor Hugo later 
called him, wrote in a letter to a 
friend: “I know that my name is 
everything and that my personality 
counts for nothing.” 

It is a statement he could have re- 
peated verbatim 35 years later, in 
pitiful exile in England, after the dis- 
astrous battle of Sedan. He had the 
misfortune to bear a magic name 
which he felt it was his destiny to 
perpetuate; but he ended in Chisel- 
hurst, pitied even by his uncle’s great- 
est enemy, the English. The Prussians 
had emphatically demonstrated that 
he had neither the brains nor the luck 
to make France the keystone of an 
empire whose republicanism, in his 
rather odd thinking, “would be guar- 
anteed by Bonapartist absolutism.” 
Upon hearing of his defeat and ab- 
dication, Victor Hugo remarked: “God 
was becoming bored with him.” 

Nevertheless, Louis Napoleon made 
some contributions: the embellish- 
ment of Paris under Baron Hauss- 
mann, an extensive economic prosper- 
ity (this was a touch of good luck) 
and a great encouragement of scien- 
ists. While he did not care for the 
literary crowd and while they, for the 
most part, actively opposed him 
(some like Hugo going into voluntary 
exile), he did not generally suppress 
them. It must be remembered that the 
salon of Louis’ cousin, Princess Math- 
ilde, was the meeting-place of many 
of France’s outstanding writers and 
artists of the 19th century. 

J. M. Thompson gives an engaging 
account of an odd historical figure’s 
life and times. Epwin Morcan 





SOBRIETY AND BEYOND 





By Father John Doe. SMT Publishing 
Co., Indianapolis. 376p. $5 


During the past eight or nine years 
there have appeared annually certain 
booklets for alcoholics known as the 
“Golden Books.” They are the work 
of Father John Doe, a recovered alco- 
holic and a member of Alcoholics 
Anonymous. These booklets, which are 
a practical commentary on the Twelve 


Steps of the AA program, and an in- 
troduction to certain fundamentals 
of the spiritual life for recovered alco- 
holics, have now been gathered to- 
gether into one valuable volume under 
the title Sobriety and Beyond. 

The author, with unusual clarity 
and force of expression, discusses such 
topics as the sickness of alcoholism, 
prayer and meditation, humility, char- 
ity, the will of God, serenity, resent- 
ments, gratitude, sponsorship in AA, 
and a host of other topics, all applied 
with keen insight to the mentality 
of alcoholics and with an experienced 
down-to-earth knowledge of their 
problems, and of the needs of the 
AA member. The sections on “atti- 
tudes” and “excuses” are particularly 
penetrating and helpful. 

The academic inquirer will not find 
here a scientific exposition of asceti- 
cism, especially Catholic asceticism. 
Since the work is destined for readers 
of many faiths, characteristically Cath- 
olic means of spirituality are not 
treated or not emphasized. This is 
due to the type of work the author 
has been doing. For many years he 
has devoted his full time, with the 
approbation of his archbishop, to car- 
ing for the spiritual needs of alco- 
holics, both Catholics and others, and 
to writing these inspirational essays 
for their guidance. They can be highly 
recommended not only to alcoholics 
who are recovering or recovered, but 
to any reader who is struggling with 
himself and his conflicts, who is look- 
ing for greater peace of mind in the 
friendship of God. 

The enthusiastic reception which 
these writings have already received 
from members of AA throughout the 
country is a sure indication that they 
satisfy a real need. They will bring 
many faltering souls closer to God. 

Joun C. Forp 





THE AGE OF ANALYSIS: 
Twentieth Century Philosophers 





Selected, With Introduction and In- 
terpretive Commentary, by Morton 
White. Houghton Mifflin. 253p. $3 


Though second to be published, this 
volume is the last in the series of 
Great Ages of Western Philosophy. 
Here Morton White, chairman of the 
Philosophy Department at Harvard, 
introduces the general reader, among 
others, to the writings of a dozen 
20th-century philosophers, both Eur- 
opean and American. 

Prof. White’s interpretive commen- 
tary, clear, graceful and tinged with 
irony, seems an excellent introduction 
to the characteristic doctrines of these 
recent and contemporary thinkers 
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whose influence is so great in non- 
Scholastic circles. As such it should 
be helpful to students of the Scholastic 
tradition. And while The Age of 
Analysis is a selective survey of phil- 
osophers judged to be most influential 
in our time, it is a survey made at the 
high noon of our period, and hence 
admittedly subject to later revision. 

In an introductory chapter, “The 
Decline and Fall of the Absolute,” 
Prof. White observes that almost every 
important philosophical movement of 
the 20th-century began with an at- 
tack on Hegel. Some rejected the 
Hegelian absolute but retained the 
Hegelian spirit and style. They strove 
to see the world in terms of some cen- 
tral concept which would organize 
all their attitudes and beliefs. 

Others rejected the Hegelian style, 
too. To them philosophy was not an 
expansive doctrine capable of explain- 
ing the whole of life. They preferred 
to know many little things, or even 
one little thing, rather than to talk 
of some Absolute which to them was 
simply meaningless or, at least, in- 
capable of verification. And mediating 
between the traditional concept of 
philosophy as a world view and the 
more recent analytic tendencies 
stands the characteristically American 
movement, pragmatism. 

Thus Prof. White is able to group 
his subjects in three main classes. He 
picks Croce, Santayana, Bergson, 
Whitehead and Sartre to represent the 
expansive view of philosophy which 
tries to account for the whole of life. 
Pierce, James and Dewey speak for 
the mediating pragmatism which 
strives to combine a systematic life- 
view with careful concern for scientific 
detail and actual human problems. 
Moore, Russell, Carnap and Wittgen- 
stein represent the extreme anti-Hegel- 
ians, the group of logical empiricists 
who treat their focal concepts as ob- 
jects of logical study rather than as 
central notions in a metaphysical ex- 
amination of reality. 

The title of the book does not pre- 
tend to express the essence of all 20th- 
century philosophy; it merely labels 
the whole period by reference to one 
of its most prominent features. Prof. 
White, himself pragmatic and analy- 
tic in his thought, has frankly tried 
to show the general reader that 20th- 
century philosophy has not been 
wholly remote from truly human con- 
cerns. Since the charge of indifference 
to everyday human problems is 
especially pertinent to logical empiri- 
cism, the professor appears as a sort 
of apologist of the analytic tendency 
in philosophy. 

Readers who are convinced of the 
necessity of metaphysics for a penetra- 
tion of reality will not share Prof. 


White’s faith in the future of logical 
empiricism, but they will be grateful 
to him for an eminently readable in- 
troduction to what some of their con- 
temporaries are thinking. 

FREDERICK A. HARKINS 





R. W. Daty, of the History and 
Government Department of 
the U. S. Naval Academy, 
is the author of numerous 
articles on naval history. 

CATHERINE MAHER reviews reg- 
ularly for AmeErIcA in the 
fields of art and music. 

Geza B. GrosscHMID is a mem- 
ber of the Institute on Com- 
munism at Duquesne Uni- 
versity, Pittsburgh. 

Mary Stack McNirF is on the 
staff of the Boston Pilot. 

Epwarp R. O’Connor is a lec- 
turer in political science at 
Washington University, St. 
Louis. 

Epwin Morcan is the author 
of Flower of Evil: a Life of 
Charles Baudelaire (Sheed 
and Ward), 

Rev. Joun C. Foro, we is 
the author of Man Takes A 
Drink (Kenedy). 

Rev. Frepertck A. HarkINs, 
S.J., did postgraduate work 
in philosophy and theology 
at Weston College, Weston, 
Mass. 











THE WORD 











He met them with the words, Go 
and show yourselves to the priests; 
and thereupon, as they went, they 
were made clean (Luke 17:14; Gos- 
pel for 13th Sunday after Pentecost). 


This week we are going to bypass 
the insistent question of Christian 
gratitude, which is manifestly the 
primary meaning of the Gospel narra- 
tive of the ten lepers. We decline 
the inviting lead of St. Augustine, for 
whom the worst leprosy was that of 
the mind, the name of that dread 
disease being heresy. We wish now 
only to notice that Christ our Saviour, 
who might have healed the ten lepers 
with a word, chose to require as a 
condition of their cure that they pre- 
sent themselves for inspection to the 
priests. The symbolic suggestion of 
the Catholic sacrament of penance 
is unmistakable. 
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May we risk a hazardous generali- 
zation and propose that for not a 
few Catholics, especially those of 
greater spiritual depth, confession is 
not really as fruitful as it ought to be? 

It is understandable, of course, that 
the habitual attention of all of us, 
of priest and penitent alike, should 
be centered on the essential function 
of the sacrament of penance, namely, 
the forgiveness of all mortal sins com- 
mitted after baptism. So we tend in 
practice to overlook or minimize the 
medicinal or strictly curative or con- 
structive aspect of frequent confession. 
This can help even a good man to 
be a better man, and a better man 
to develop into something reasonably 
like a completely evolved Catholic 
layman. 

If confession is to have any such 
happy and intended result, certain 
auxiliary measures must be taken in 
advance. 

First, and most clearly, the earnest 
Catholic who wishes to advance spiri- 
tually must have a regular confessor. 
Any other procedure would be ana- 
logous to visiting a different doctor 
each week, and such a practice is 
mere foolishness when it is not wilful 
crankiness. : 

Second, it would seem advisable to 
avoid, as often as possible, those con- 
fessional hours when the lines are 
longest and the priests most harried. 

One can hardly blame an already 
weary confessor for hurrying over the 
problem of distractions in prayer when 
thirty or forty people are waiting for 
absolution, 

Third, the particular director chosen 
must be genuinely suitable for this 
particular penitent. The matter here 
touched upon is so delicate and com- 
plex that the writer now deliberately 
confines himself to one secure plati- 
tude. It is impossible that any one 
person, be he dentist or doctor or 
priest or psychoanalyst, should per- 
fectly answer the needs and tastes of 
every other person. 

The solid Catholic likewise owes 
it to himself to be conscious of the 
opportunities for spiritual assistance 
that are being more and more steadily 
provided by various groups and move- 
ments in the modern Church. One 
is tempted to speculate that an an- 
nual closed retreat becomes a sort 
of necessity for the layman who is 
supernaturally ambitious. The periodic 
day of recollection which, despite its 
gruesome name, is presently growing 
so popular with Catholic organizations 
may now be regarded as something 
considerably more than a chance for 
us girls to get together and catch 
up on the parish gossip. Most em- 
phatically, if any young Catholic 
husband and wife should hear of an 
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affair called a Cana meeting or Cana 
talk or Cana day, let them run, not 
walk, to the designated place. They 
will not later regret their eagerness. 

Go and show yourselves to the 
priests. The command proves upon 
reflection to be one of the most 
general and most salutary directives 
given by Christ our Lord. We priests 
had better meditate this Gospel, too. 
This ordained I might profitably, 
upon occasion, show himself to him- 
self: with unsparing candor. 

VINCENT P. McCorry, S.]. 





FILMS 











LOVE IS A MANY-SPLENDORED 
THING. 20th Century-Fox seems de- 
termined to make available for patrons 
of its color and CinemaScope films 
an all-inclusive travelog of the Orient. 
With Soldier of Fortune (photo- 
graphed in Hong Kong) and House 
of Bamboo (photographed in Japan) 
currently going the neighborhood 
rounds and The Left Hand of God 
(about, but not photographed in, 
North China) imminent, this mid- 
summer release is distinguished for 
offering a second, on-the-spot view 
of the picturesquely lovely British 
Crown Colony of Hong Kong. 

The movie is based on the auto- 
biographical novel of a Eurasian 
woman doctor named Han Suyin. 
Like the book, it is concerned with 
the heroine’s perfervid love affair 
with an occidental newspaperman. 
This was without legal sanction be- 
cause his estranged wife refused to 
divorce him, and it ended tragically 
when he was killed covering the 
Korean War. Even apart from moral- 
ity, it is not a very interesting story. 

The movies have become increas- 
ingly ingenious at handling an illicit 
relationship so that the implication 
is unmistakable but the script devoid 
of positive confirmation. For those 
interested in the technique, the pres- 
ent film provides an_ illuminating 
demonstration. What it does not pro- 
vide, despite a prettily worded scen- 
ario by John Patrick and the sharp and 
experienced direction of Henry King, 
is any sense of the actuality of a great 
love to lift the story out of the realm 
of perfunctory and pointless “boy 
meets girl, girl loses boy” fiction. 

Of the two principals Jennifer 
Jones as the heroine fares the better. 
At least the character is a complex 
blending of two cultures and is 
fundamentally involved in the social, 
political and racial pressures of the 


film’s particular time and locale. As 
the correspondent (American in the 
film though British in the book), 
William Holden has a rootless, ill- 
defined and vaguely unsympathetic 
role and, in the absence of anything 
better to project, is forced to fall 
back on personal charm. 


ULYSSES, though it stars American 
actor Kirk Douglas, is largely an 
Italian film-making venture both in 
point of origin and in production 
staff. It should provide other actors 
with a dire warning of the booby traps 
involved in contracting to make 
movies abroad. 

Admittedly, the task of transferring 
to the screen the remote, legendary 
and wildly unreal components of 
Homer’s Odyssey is a formidable one. 
It would seem, nevertheless, that the 
panel of seven writers (eight if you 
count Homer), which includes such 
notables as Ben Hecht and Irwin 
Shaw sandwiched in among a group 
who otherwise have no literary repu- 
tation to lose, could have done a 
little better. 

In the finished product Ulysses’ 
ten years of voyaging and adventures 
and the grimly faithful, similarly long 
vigil of his wife Penelope (Silvana 
Mangano) convey for adults almost 
no hint of stature or of epic quality. 
They are replete instead with dull 
and lifeless posturing which occasion- 
ally slips over, especially at gruesome 
moments, into unintentional burlesque. 
To complete the shambles, the techni- 
cal effects, notably the “dubbing” for 
the non-English speaking members of 
the multilingual cast, are decidedly 
inferior. (Paramount) 


THE FEMALE ON THE BEACH 
is custom-tailored to allow Joan Craw- 
ford simultaneously to wear’ beautiful 
clothes and to be frightened out of 
her wits. Otherwise the tailoring is 
execrable. The story concerns a 
wealthy widow who marries a fortune- 
hunter (Jeff Chandler), though she 
is aware of his worthless past and 
suspects that he is guilty of murder. 
Then on her wedding night she is 
confronted with evidence that she 
is to be his next victim. 

In a finale that sets some sort of 
record for threadbare plot mechanics 
and for dismissing sordid implications 
as though they did not exist, her 
suspicions prove groundless and the 
happy honeymoon begins. 

(Universal) 
Morra WALSH 
(America’s moral approval of a film 
is always expressed by indicating its 
fitness for either adult or family 
viewing. Ep.) 
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Start them off 
RIGHT! 





It’s a big job, but it’s worth while 
putting young people through Cath- 
olic schools—if later on they apply 
what they have learned. 

You know several young people 
who will soon be starting back to 
school. How are they going to learn 
to apply to the practical world what 
they will learn in books at school? 

If they are real students, they will 
search for an answer. If they are not, 
they will be slow to reason out solu- 
tions for themselves. Both types can 
use help. 

AmeERIcA can help them. Why 
don’t you send to those young students 
whom you know a special student’s 
subscription to AMErRica?P Start them 
off right with the good habit of read- 
ing America. You're familiar with 
America. Give them a chance to 
follow your example. 


SPECIAL STUDENT RATES: 
October to June (34 weeks) 
$3.50 


Advance payment (to save billing) 
required with these orders. 
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70 E. 45th St. New York 17, .N. Y. 
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The POPES ON YOUTH 


By Raymond B. Fullam, S.J. 


First complete papal 
documentation on youth. 
Now is the time to make sure of your 


copy. Prepublication order advisable. 
Reserve your copy TODAY! 


$5.00 
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AMERICA Reprints on Education 
® Should Catholic lambs eat ivy? 
Thurston N. Davis, S.J. 


® Subversion of faith by intellectuals 
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® On Educating Youth 
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® Desegregating religion and higher 
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Understanding the Soviets 
Epitor: Far too many generalities 
have been written about the Soviet 
Union. For this reason, it was most 
refreshing to read Dr. Serge L. Levit- 
sky’s scholarly and detailed presenta- 
tion of one aspect of the Communist 
attack on religion “Khrushchev’s de- 
cree on atheistic education” (Am. 
7/30). The continued uncompromis- 
ing attitude of the Kremlin in the field 
of religion may well be the key to 
the sincerity of the current Soviet 
line. 

Ame_nica is to be congratulated for 
printing what is really basic to under- 
standing the Soviet international 
policies. Nicuo.tas A. ARENA 

New York, N. Y. 


Teaching the slow students 
Eprror: Permit me to thank Rev. 
Joseph M. Miller and yourself for the 
excellent and fascinating article on 
slow learners in the July 23 issue of 
America, The author has obviously 
had much first-hand experience with 
the problem and has given it pene- 
trating consideration. There are a few 
particular things I would like to point 
out by way of adding to the discus- 
sion. 

In the introduction to this Feature 
“X” the word “retarded” was used. 
I think it would be better to restrict 
that term to those of lower capacity 
than the ones Fr. Miller had in 
mind.... 

Finally, a rather picayune point. 
Fr. Miller says that as a teacher he 
would set a standard and fail those 
who do not meet it, but as a priest- 
teacher he must consider the danger 
that the boy he fails may have to 
attend public school. Perhaps he did 
not mean to imply a difference, but 
are not the laymen on the faculty 
also apt to be conscious of and to 
take into consideration that dan- 
ee SCHOLASTICUS 

Lansdowne, Pa. 


Epitor: Rev. Joseph M. Miller’s 
“Feature X” on the teaching of re- 
tarded high-school students (Am. 
7/23) describes his failing and futile 
efforts to teach formal grammar to 
the mentally lowest 14 per cent of 
the senior class in a large Catholic 
high school. . . . 

Surely the theory of individual dif- 
ferences should need no defense at 
this late date. People certainly are 
different, both in their capacity to 
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learn, and in the intellectual, artistic 
and manual fields in which they are 
able to excel, 

A corollary to the fact that God 
did not create all men equally bright 
is that as teachers we have to start 
where they are, intellectually, and 
try to build. ... 

The academic high school leans 
heavily on verbal abilities, though 
these are only one facet of the complex 
which is intelligence. Tests of men- 
tal abilities and aptitudes may give 
helpful clues as to what these boys’ 
real skills are. 

As for their diplomas, it is not 
important whether students are gradu- 
ated magna cum laude or just given 
a letter to a prospective employer 
which signifies that they have at- 
tended your school for four years, 
and that they are honest, sober, will- 
ing and capable of routine work under 
patient direction. Joun ByRNE 

Chicago, III. 


Art and nature 

Epitor: In regard to the article 
“Plot, fate and providence” by Ralph 
MclInerny (Am. 7/16) I do not think 
that the theory that art is an imita- 
tion of nature can be defended, even 
when overlaid by purpose and de- 
sign. I say this not only because 
any imitation is a weak and lifeless 
copy of an original, but also on the 
heuristic grounds that great art didn’t 
happen that way; for example, Phi- 
dias used no visible model when he 
created his famous statue of Zeus. 

Rather, art works from the inside 
out, not from the outside in, then 
outside again. The creative imagina- 
tion puts together some idea, then 
there is the externalization. When I 
say the creative imagination, I mean 
what I say. It makes something new, 
but it is the whole that is new, not 
the parts. 

At the second stage of externali- 
zation, models may be used if the 
artist has not the power to hold 
his image as Phidias did. Where the 
illusion that art holds a mirror up 
to nature creeps in is in the fact 
that the parts are not new and can 
be recognized as parts in the exter- 
nalization. Let a person try to explain 
Dante’s Divine Comedy or a play of 
Shakespeare’s on an_ imitation-of- 
nature basis and see how far he gets. 

Rev. WILLIAM SCHWEDER, S.J. 

Georgetown University 

Washington, D. C. 
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District of Columbia 





TRINITY COLLEGE 


INCORPORATED IN 1897 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 


A Catholie Institution for the Higher 
Education of Women 


Conducted by the Sisters of Notre Dame de Namur. 
For particulars address the Director of Admissions. 





Maryland 


COLLEGE OF NOTRE DAME 
OF MARYLAND 


North Charles St., Baltimore, Maryland 


A fully accredited Catholic College for 
Women, conducted by the School Sisters of 
Notre Dame. Courses leading to B.A. de- 
grees, with concentration in Art, Lan- 
guages, Literature, Science, Music, Social 
Studies, Speech, Mathematics, Philosophy 
and Theology, Workshops in Creative Writ- 
ing, Education courses leading to teacher 
certification. Pre-medical and laboratory 
technician training. Full Physical Educa- 
tion program, including Swimming. 


ADDRESS THE REGISTRAR 





Michigan 


SIENA HEIGHTS 
COLLEGE 
ADRIAN, MICHIGAN 
Accredited Catholic College for 
Women 
Conducted by Sisters of St. Dominic 


Bachelor degrees in Arts, Science 
and Music 
Graduate Department confers 
Master of Fine Arts degree 
Beautiful buildings 
Interesting campus life 
Ideal accommodations for Sister 
students 


ADDRESS THE DEAN 











Caldwell College 


FOR WOMEN 
Caldwell, New Jersey 





FULLY ACCREDITED 


Conducted by the Sisters of St. Deminio 
A.B. and B.S. Degrees 
Teacher and Secretarial Training 





COLLEGE OF 
SAINT ELIZABETH 


CONDUCTED BY THE SISTERS OF CHARITY 


400-Acre Country Campus 
One Hour from New York City 
Accredited by Middle Atlantic States 
Association 
For information address 
Director of Admissions 
Convent Station, N. J. 





New York 


Academy of 


Mount Saint Vincent 
TUXEDO PARK, N. Y. 


Country School for Girls 


Founded in 1847. Chartered by the Regents. 
Accredited by the Middle States Association. 
Beautifully located among the Ramapo Hills. 
College Preparatory and General Courses. 
Art, Music, Dramatics, Home Economics, 
Athletics, including all sports. Send for illus- 
trated catalog A. Phone Tuxedo 4-0230. 





GOOD COUNSEL COLLEGE 
WHITE PLAINS 


Westchester County, New York 


Conducted by the Sisters of 

The Divine Compassion 

FULLY ACCREDITED 
Standard Courses in Arts and Sciences, pre- 
medical, journalism, teacher training, sec- 
retarial studies, library science, fine arts. 
Unusually beautiful location. Extensive 
Campus. 


FORTY MINUTES FROM NEW YORE 








New York 


MARYMOUNT COLLEGE 


TARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORE 


Conducted by the Religious of the Sacred 
Heart of Mary. Accredited Liberal Arts. 
Confers A.B., B.S. Degrees, Pre-Medical, 
Secretarial, Heme Economics, Art, Music, 
Pedagogy, Journalism, Dramatics. Directed 
field trips in all departments. Athletics. 
CITY BRANCH: 221 East 71st Street, New 
York, N. Y.; Quebec City, Canada; Parise 
and Rome. Address Secretary. 


Marymount Preparatory Schools: Wilson 
Park, Tarrytown, N. Y.; Fifth Ave. and 
84th St., New York, N. Y. Address Rever- 
end Mother. 





COLLEGE OF MOUNT 
SAINT VINCENT 


Mount Saint, Vincent-on-Hudson 
New York 71, N. Y. 


Conducted by the Sisters of Charity 
OFFERS A.B. and B.S. DEGREES 
Liberal Arts, Commerce Education, Nurs- 
ing, Teacher Training. Approved by the 
Association of American Universities, 

Campus bordering Hudson River. 
One-half hour from Grand Central Station, 
New York City 
WRITE FOR BULLETIN A 








MOUNT SAINT MARY 


on-the-Hudson 


All grades through high school. State- 
accredited preparation for college, arts or 
business, stressing character development 
and health. Small classes. Home-like per- 
sonal supervision. Fireproof buildings, beau- 
tiful 42-acre campus. Illustrated catalog. 


SISTERS OF ST. DOMINIC 
Newburgh, N. Y. 
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The Catholic Book Club 


lavz.sj.. its September selection 


SER LG LO RGEC 


In readability 
i? runs 
like a breeze 


By becoming a Member — 


A great author, a great subject and a great book 
combine to make your introduction to The Catholic 
Book Club one of life’s most enjoyable friendships. 
The friendship will last for years because the club’s 
selections are your guarantee to: 


QUALITY— A professional panel of judges weeds out 
mediocre books for you, and out of the hun- 
dreds of new books selects the best of the 
current crop. There is no guess work here. 


SERVICE— The CBC Newsletter, mailed monthly, 
carries a review of the selection, written by 
a member of the CBC professional panel of 
judges. There is no blind buying. 


CONVENIENCE— The mailman rings your bell to 
deliver your book free of charge. There 
are no mailing charges. 


ECONOMY—An introductory gift book is given 
absolutely free and special member price is 
frequently offered as the CBC shares with 
its members economies practiced in purchas- 
ing selections. There are more and better 
economies being planned. 


ABSOLUTELY FREE 
to new members 


LIVING CHRISTIANITY 
by Michael de la Bedoyére Value $3.00 


my membership at any time. 


NAME 


~ 
<4 








Please enro] me as a member and begin my membership with the book(s) 
indicated. As my GIFT book for joining send me a copy of LIVING CHRIS- ] 
TIANITY by Michael de la Bedoyére ($3.00 value). I understand I am to - be Rese, Aare! Morison 
receive each month the CBC Newsletter announcing the selection. I am 
not obligated to accept a definite number of books a year and I may cancel 


Christopher Columbus, 
Mariner 


by Rear Admiral Morison 


$3.50 Special Member Price 


ably the greatest and certainly the liveliest naval 

historian we have had in this country. He has 
written the maritime history of Massachusetts. He is 
writing the story of the United States Navy’s part in 
World War II. And from time to time he likes to 
publish a book about a celebrated sailor he has been 
studying and admiring for more than fifty years, Chris- 
topher Columbus. In 1942—a nice balance for 1492— 
he published two majestic, immensely scholarly volumes, 
his definitive “Admiral of the Ocean Sea: A Life of 
Christopher Columbus.” In the same year he issued 
a one-volume edition reefed in and without footnote 
ballast, which outsailed all other biographies to win 
the Pulitzer Prize. Now he is launching a new volume, 
“Christopher Columbus, Mariner,” in which he has 
rewritten the entire story of the Discoverer’s life in 
a straightforward narrative style to catch the fair trade 
winds of an ever-widening public approval. Personally, 
I think this distillation is the best of all his Columbus 
casks. It should interest everyone who wants to know 
about Columbus and the new world he discovered. 
And in readability it runs like a breeze. 


Se ELIOT MORISON of Harvard is prob- 


Excerpt: Book of The Times—Review by Charles Poore 
New York Times—July 16, 1955 


Mr. Morison’s skill in writing, as well as his knowl- 
edge, is worthy of the subject. He has read widely 
and deeply in contemporary sources, has studied me- 
dieval charts and sailing directions, and has sailed the 
same seas from Spain and the Canaries to the Antilles 
and Central and South America. No armchair navi- 
gator, he is a deep-sea sailorman of many years stand- 
ing. 

‘ Excerpt: Book Review Section 

N. Y. Heratp Tripune—July 17, 1955 


The Cathohic Book Club, 70 E. 45th Street, New York 17, N. Y. g 
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